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T his issue is the first in Film 
Score Monthly's brand-new 
format. My thanks go out to 
Joe Sikoryak, desktop publishing 
designer extraordinaire, who donat¬ 
ed his time and expertise to create 
it. Let me extend a hearty ‘ welcome 
back” to FSM’s regular readers, and 
“hello" to those who might be dis¬ 
covering it with this edition. 

This new look is the lirst step 
towards bringing Film Score 
Monthly to the next level of distrib¬ 
ution, coverage, and professionalism, and it’s 
appropriate that this first issue covers one (three?) of the most important 
scores to soundtrack fans, those to the Star Wars Trilogy. To this end we've 
assembled a triple-whammy of exclusive coverage: 

1) Inside information from Michael Matessino, editing and assembly 
supervisor on the new Special Edition CDs. who tells the complete story' 
behind the new discs, and gives the definitive data on the different edits, 
alternates and available versions of Star War's cues. 

2) A new interview by Craig L. Byrd with John Williams himself, dis¬ 
cussing the Trilogy scores at length for the first time since the liner notes 
to the original LPs 

3) In-dcpth commentary by myself on the Star Wars scores, how they 
work with the films, and with each other. 

1 hope this combination of primary-source research and thoughtful 
film-score criticism represents the best of what a soundtrack publication 
should offer to its readers. It’s just the beginning of what I have lined up 
for the coming issues, and simply put. you're not going to lind this kind 
of stuff anywhere else. Here at F$M. I'm proud to have the best wnters 
that a film-score magazine editor ever could want. (Except for Fanfares 
Royal Brown, I'd want him too.) 

My only regret this issue is that the Star Ubrs coverage grew so large, it 
displaced some regular features, specifically the Mail Bag and CD reviews. 
Those will return next month, along with the cover story originally slat¬ 
ed for this issue, Doug Adams's interview with the amazing Alf Clausen, 
composer on The Sim/rsons. Stay tuned! 

W hile I’m doling out thanks, it's time for Michael Matessino to 
take a bow. The new Star Wars Special Edition CDs are. 
musically, virtually perfect representations of the John 
Williams scores. People might lx' grumbling that they “have to’ buy the 
Trilogy music again (nobody's holding a gun to my head)—and some who 
have bought the new discs might be nil-picking about the laser etchings 
(which are legitimately ugly) or slipcascs—but nobody who has heard the 
new masters has made a rational complaint about a missing cue. wrong 
take or improper edit. That's because there aren't any; Michael, with his 
amazing memory, car and dedication, has spent countless hours making 
sure these discs are correct, on behalf of buffs everywhere. Yes. this has 
made him a freak who can identify any bit of music from the Trilogy' by 
hearing a split-second of it (no kidding), but all of us should extend to 
him our most sincere gratitude. Most will never realize just how hard he 
has worked on our bchall Fnjoy his articles. 


-Lukas Kendall 
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News & Information Danny Elfman, John Williams, Hans 

Zimmer James Homer, Lalo Schifrin. 
Web Sites Mark Isham. Elmer Bernstein. Jerry 

Ron Jones’s Emotif web site is now Goldsmith. Bill Conti. Basil 

providing a second semester ol film- Poledouris. Bruce Broughton, 

scoring classes at "Emotif University.- Michael Kamen, Maurice Jarre and 

Aspiring composers are advised to others. The was actually done in two 

check it out: http://emotif.com. • sessions and later composited, pre 

The be-all and end-all of film music sumably to accomodate different 

links and information on the web schedules (and egos') • Mike 

continues to be http://www.filmmu- Murrays Disney book. The Golden 

sic .com. Enjoy. Age of Wall Disney Records 1 933- 1988, 

will be out from Antique Trader 
Print Watch Books in April or May. • VllcfcGmigt*: 

The November 1996 edition of Film and Video Monthly is a newslet- 

Comtnematy featured an article by ter-styled publication about wide- 

Terry Teachout, "1 Heard It at the screen-format cinema, often inclua- 

Movies.” Teachout singles out ing soundtrack information. 

Komgold as the lx* si of the Golden Send $5.95 for atria ? issue of 

Age composers, and Copland, ROzsa WideGaugc to Marshall Multimedia, PO 
and l lerrmann as the first great film- Box 7009, Princeton NJ 08543-7009; E- 
music modernists—an interesting mad: wiJcgaugc@ad.com 
piece. • Scheduled for the April 1Q97 
issue of Vanity Fair is a photograph of Mail Order Dealers 
potentially legendary magnitude: a If you’re looking for CDs from 
group shot of today's high-profile many of the obscure and/or overseas 
composers, including John Barr); labels mentioned in FSM, you’ll have 

to go through the spe¬ 
cialty dealers. 

fry Screen Auhnes 
(202-364-4333). Intrada 
(415-776-1333), STAR 
(717-656 0121). Footligltt 
Records (212-533-1572) 
and Super Collector (714- 
839-3693) m this country. 

Promos 

Danish composer 
Sorcn Hyldgaard has 
released a 1996-1997 
promo CD. Copies arc 
being made available to 
collectors for 80 Danish 
kroner ($14). 

Send to Screen Music, 
House of Animation. 
Tagensvej 85 F. UK-2200 
Copenhagen N, Denmark ; 
ph: (45) 40 137547. E-mail 
sc rcen. music@dk-online.dk. 

Recent Releases 

Walt Disney Records 
has released the Bambi 
(1942). Cinderella 
(1950) and Sleeping 
Beauty (1959) sound¬ 
tracks on CD for the 
first time, newly remas¬ 
tered and including 
outtakes. • Disney has 
also recently reissued 
the old “read-along" 


CURRENT FILMS, 
COMPOSERS & ALBUMS 


Film Title 

Composer 

Record Label 

Absolute Power 

lennie Niehous 

Yorfce Sarcbcndc 

Beouhcicn ond the Boost 

Cliff Eidelmon 


Blood & Wine 

Michael lorenc 

loomoton 

Dantes Peak 

John Irizzel 

Varese Sarobcnde 

Donnie Brosco 

Patrick Doyle 

Holyv/ood 

The Empire Strikes Beck 

Join Williams 

RCA Victor 

The EngSsh Patient 

Gabriel Yored 

Fantasy 

Everyone Says 1 love You 

Dick Hyman, on. 

RCAVktor 

Eviro 

Andrew Uoyd Webber WomerBros 

Fools Rush In 

AJon Silvesfri 


Hamlet 

Pafick Doyfe 

Sony Classed 

Jerry Maguire 

Danny Branson, sup. 


Kolya 

Ondrej Soukup 

PhJips Gossics 

lost Highwoy 

Angelo Bodolcmenfi 

Nothing 

Marvin's Room 

Rachel Portmon 

Hollywood 

Metro 

Steve Pcrcoro 


Mother 

Marc Shaimon 

Hollywood 

The People vs. lorry Flynt 

Thomos Newman 

Angel/EMI 

Portrait of a lacy 

Wojciech Mai 

London 

Rosewood 

John Wiliams 

Sony Oosskcl 

Screcm 

Marco Belroni 

TVT (2 cuts score) 

Secrets & lies 

Andrew Dickson 


Shine 

Da/id Hischfelder 

Philips 

Sling Blade 

Daniel Lonois 

Island 

Star Wois Special Ed lion 

John Wilioms 

RCAVktor 

Suburbia 

Soak Youri 

DGC 

Thot Fucking Cot 

Richord Gibbs 

Walt Disney 

Touch 

David G'ohl 

Rcswell 

Unhook the Stors 

Steven Hustetter 


Vegos Vocotian 

Joel McNeely 


When We Were Kings 

various 

DAS 


Star Wars, The Empire Strikes Back 
and Return of the Jedi children's story¬ 
books (books plus cassettes), 
although they are newly recreated or 
remixed to feature the radio drama 
cast and not the original actors 
(except for Anthony Daniels). They 
do use the original John Williams 
music and Ben Bum sound eflects, 
however. • Kama Sutra (Mychael 
Danna) has been released by TVT 
with two different covers: a sexy one 
and a less sexy one. Collect all two! • 
RCA Italy has released on a 2CD set 
Ennio Morricone’s music to the 
recent television scries Joseph 
Conrads “ Ncstromo which is airing 
on the BBC in England and on PBS 
“Masterpiece Theatre" n the States. 

Incoming 

Play It Again has had to cancel 
their planned Roy Budd album (Get 
Carter, Fear Is the Key, others) 
because the copyright holder 
involved, Castle, has decided to 
release the material on a CD of their 
own Castle plans a Laurie Johnson 
compilation along the same lines. • 
Soren Hyldgaards score to Eye of the 
Eagle (adventure film, orchestral) will 
be released by Virgin in conjunction 
with Silva Screen. 

Record Label Round-U p 

Atlantic Classics 

Mars Attacks! (Danny Elfman) will 
be out on March 18. 

DRG 

Due March is a Mario Nascimbene 
CD of Francis of Assisi coupled with 
Dr: Faustus. An Ennio Morricone 
Main Titles Vol. 2 compilation is 
probably upcoming in May or June 

edel America 

The only score album in the works 
is Amanda (Basil Poledouris); it may 
be canceled if the movie itself goes 
unreleased by Rysher 

GNP/Crescendo 

Due in a month is a three-cut “EP" 
CD of Neil Norman and His Cosmic 
Orchestra’s performances of The X- 
Files. Babylon 5 and Star Wars. This is 
a warm-up for Normans Greatest Sci- 
Fi Hits Volume 4. for which some of 
the arrangements and recordings will 
be done in association with Dennis 
McCarthy and Christopher Young. 
Planned for la:e spring is a Godzilla 


compilation of original tracks, the 
first U.S. release of much of this 
music. Still planned but unsched¬ 
uled is a CD of music from the Alien 
Nation TV movies (David Kurtz). 

Intrada 

Upcoming for late spring or sum¬ 
mer is a newly restored, complete- 
score CD of A Patch of Blue (Jerry 
Goldsmith, 1965), the first issue 
from the original multitrack tapes. 

Intrada is a label and mail order outlet, 
write for free catalog to 148S Vallejo St, Sum 
Francisco CA 94109; ph: 415-776-1333. 

Koch 

Recording in March in New 
Zealand for release later this year are 
an Ench Wolfgang Korngold film 
music album | Juarez, The Sea Wolf, 
The Sea Hawk. Elizabeth and Essex) 
and a Miklris R6zsa conceit album 
(cello concerto and piano concerto). 

Marco Polo 

Due in late March is Hugo 
Enedhofcr: suites from The Rams of 
Ranchipur. Seven Cities of Gold, The 

Film Score 
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Quote of the Month 

"No movie composers hove influ¬ 
enced me, becouse I wns neve* o 
move Ion." -Jomes Horner, Variety, 
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CONCERTS 


Iowa: April 19-20 

Cedar Rapids s.o.; The Mission 
(Morricone). 

Michigan: April 17 

Berkeley High School; Mission: 
Imposs'b'e (Schifrin) 

New York: March 11 

Cincinnati Sym. at Carnegie Hall, 
AAcnhcftan; Star Trek: Generations 
(McCarthy), Independence Day 
(Arnold). How do you get to Carnegie 
Ha i2 Score a big sci-fi movie 
Texas: April 4, 5, 6 

Dallas Sym.; Sabrina (Hollande*), 
Sabrina (Williams). 

April 18-19 

Fo't Worth s.o.; Miss'on: Impossible 


Lodger, Overture from The Adventures 
of Marco Polo. Due late Apnl is 
Bernard 1 Icrrmann: complete Garden 
of Evil, 13-minutc suite from Prince of 
Players. Recorded but unscheduled 
are Alfred Newman: Hunchback of 
Notre Dame 50 minutes). Beau Geste 
(20 minutes), All About Eve (3-4 min¬ 
utes); and Max Steiner complete 
King Kong (73 minutes) All are con¬ 
ducted by Bill Stromberg, and recon¬ 
st ructed/restored by John Morgan. 

MCA 

Due March 18 is Liar, Liar (John 
Dcbncy). March 25: That OP Feeling 
(Patrick Williams score and songs). 
May 20: The Lost World: Jurassic Park 
(John Williams). 

Milan 

Due May 20 is a Ron Howard 
compilation, including tracks from 
Cocoon. This is as yet untitled. The 
word "Opie" will not be in the title. 

Nonesuch 

Due in May or June are four film 
music albums recently recorded in 
London, focusing on Leonard 
Rosenman (James Dean films, cond. 
John Adams). Toru Takemitsu (vari¬ 
ous film music), George Delerue 
(various Truffaut films), and Alex 
North (various films). The albums 
are designed as serious, classical pre¬ 
sentations of film music, but not as 
concert-hall adaptations; original 
film orchestrations have been used. 

Play It Again 

Forthcoming is Arthur of the 
Britons (70s UK W series, theme by 
Timer Bernstein, score by Paul 


(Schifrin) 

Washington: April 11 

University of Puget Sound, Tccoma; 
Psycho (Herrmann). 

England: April 19 

Guildford Pail.; Prince Valiant 
(Woxman). Wuthering Heights 
(Newman). Jjarez (Kcrngold) Carmen 
Fantasy (Woxmcnl, The Raiders March 
(Williams). 

Goldsmith in Concert 

Jerry Goldsmith will be with *he Son 
Jose Pops for ‘A Night in Hollywood' 
on Apr I II. 12 ard 13: music from 
Star Trek, Chinatown, The Wind and 
the Uon, Sleeping with the Enemy, 
Basic Instinct, Alien, Forever Young, Dr. 


K : ldore, The Woltcns, Dennis the 
Menace and A °atch of Blue Contac* 
the ocnestra's box office (M-F 10am- 
4am) at 408-288-2828; fax 408- 
286-6391; http.//www.webcom. 
com/~sjsymoho/; E-mail administra- 
tion@son josesyrr phony.org. 

Neil Norman in Space 

Neil No'man ard His Cosmic 
Orchestra have been playing sci-fi 
movie end TV themes at varous 
events, occomparied by light show-s. 
Upcoming engagement include Star 
Trek: Creation Grand Sbm (March 
21, 22. 23) and Planetary Society's 
Plane? Fes* (My 4 5. 6), both in 
Posodeno. Californio. 


Silent Carl Davis 

Corl Davis will be in Gron ngen, 
Holland to conduct his mjsic for the 
1921 film Four Horseman of the 
Apocalypse on April 10. 

This is o list of concerts with film 
music pieces in their programs. 
Contact the orchestra's box office for 
more info. Thanks go to John Waxman 
of Themes and Variations 
(http://tnv.netl for this list; he provides 
scores and ports to the o'chcstros. 

For a list of silent film music con¬ 
certs. see lorn Murray's web si*e 
http:/ /ww'w.cinemaweb.com/lcc. 


Lewis). Due late summer is the long- 
awaited book by Geoff Leonard and 
Pete Walker, The Music of John Baity. 
Play h Agains Roy Budd compilation 
has been canceled (sec above). 

PolyGram 

Doctor Doliltle (Leslie Bncusse, 
1967) is scheduled for March 25. 
Due May 13 is Love! Valor! 
Compassion! (mov.c musical}. 

RCA Italy / Legend 

Imminent from Sergio Basseuis 


Italian labels arc The Damned 
(Maunce Jarre). The laming oj the 
Shrew (Nino Rota) and Pnma Della 
RivioluzioneAJn L'omo a Met a (Ennio 
Morricone. on one CD). 

RCA Victor 

Scheduled for March 11 is the 
2CD Special Edition release of Return 
of the Jedi (John Williams). 

Rhino 

Poltergeist (Jerry Goldsmith. 1982, 
expanded. 66 nun.) should be out. 


Due March 18 is The Simpsons: Songs 
in the Key of Springfield (All Clausen, 
scorc/songs); a Kid Rhino**-pack- 
aged edition will be out on April 15. 
Also due April 15 are three sound¬ 
track collections: George and Ira 
Gershwin: The Gershwins in Hollywood, 
Connie Francis in Hollywood, and 
Maracas, Marimbas & Mambos: Lain 
Classics at MGM. Due May 27 are two 
various-artists soundtrack compila¬ 
tions: Murder Is My Beat: Classic Film 
Noir Themes and Romantic Duets. 
Planned for June 24 is a single-disc 


No emborrossments n this yeor's Oscar picks, but no real 
surprises either, excep* for perhaps Hens Zimmer's The 
Preachers Wife (were they veting for Whitney Houston?;, 
ond the exclusion of Carter Burwell’s Fargo large-scale ‘an 
favorites like independence Day and The Ghost and the 
Darkness were no* rom noted, because they never ore. end 
John Williams keeps racking up the nocs from his pee s 

ORIGINAL DRAMATIC SCORE 
I he English Patient, Gabriel Yored 
Hamlet, Patrick Doyle 
Michael Collins. Elliot Goldenthal 
Shme, David Hirschfelde* 

Sleepers, John Williams 

ORIGINAI MUSICAL/COMEDY SCORE 

Emma, Rachel Po'tnon 

The First Wives Club, Marc Shoimon 

The Hunchback cf Note Dame. Alan Menken 

James and the Giant Peach, Randy Newmar 

The Precchers Wife, Hans Zimmer 

ORIGINAI SONG 

'Because You loved /Me,' Uo Close & Personal 
“For the First Time,' Ore Fine Day 
“I Finally Found Someone,' The Minor Has Two Faces 
"That Thing You Do!,' That Thing You Do' 

'You Must love Me.' Evita 


1996 Oscar Nominations 


Winner in the dramotc-score category will either be The 
English Patient, because of the lowrence of Arabia syn¬ 
drome. or Shine, because of the Round Midnight/Lost 
Emperor/The Postman syndrome—i.e. there's always one 
left field nominee that nobocy expects to be nominated that 
hen wins, because people dor'l know what they're voting 
for In Shine, this means Academy members will go, “Duh, 
there was a let of greet music in Shme." not taking into 
account that it was by Rachmaninoff. 

Additionally, frequent soundtrcck album producer Nick 
Redmon picked up an Oscar nom not on for documentary 
short ne produced and nanoted. The Wild Burch: An 
Album n / \Aontoge , directed and co-produced by Paul 
Seydor and released by Warner Bros The film features 
behind-the-scenes footage cf Sam Peckmpon shooting The 
Wild Bunch (1969), molded into a moving account o* an 
artist's journey to Mexico to make a movie, interspersed with 
clips Lorn the picture, os well as audio excerpts from the 
participants (both original and re-read, with Ed Harris voic¬ 
ing Peckinpah). Jerry Fielding's origiro stereo music tracks 
to the ; ilm, restored by Redman, were used to score the doc¬ 
umentary, the late Fielding is also among the commentators. 

In other awerds news, 1996 Golden Globe music win- 
ne*s were Gabriel Yarcd for The English Pctient (Best Score) 
and * v ou Must love Me' from. Evito (Bes‘ Song) • 
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UPCOMING MOVIES 

Never soy never (cgoin), tut JOHN BARRY will not be doirg -he next Jcmes 
Bo-nd film, now shooting overseas. The parties involved coud no* corre to 
terms on such norters os Bary's ; ee ond who wrl compose the nrte song. 
Bony would want to do the song if doing the score, whie MGM md Fon 
Productions wont to keep it for a separate, “hot" pop artist. Reportedly the 
production would like to use o British composer. Nobody has been signed yet. 

former Stcr M: The Next Generation composer RON JONES will revisit the 
24fh century will on original score fer the upcoming multimedia odventure, 
Stcr Irek: StoHeet Academy. Jones will record ?5-30 minites o ; music with 
synthesizers ond 18 or so live pbyers. The protect is being produced by 
Interploy in association with Paramount, and will feature some of the origi¬ 
nal Trek actors as well os Aexonder Courage's theme. Jones anticipates ne'U 
blend his p'evious TNG style with new material. 

ELUOT GOIDENIHAI'S concert woiks plannee for 1997 are o trumpet con¬ 
certo for Wynton Morsolis (to be recorded lor Sony CIosskcI) and c ballet of 
Othello for the American Ballet Theafe, choreographed by Lor lutovitch. • 
Also in stage news, MARK MANCINA is working on the Broodway adaptation 
of Disney's The lion king. 

DANNY ElfMAN, hard ot work on Men in Block. storing Tommy lee Jones 
one Will Smith, ml also be writing an ong nol score for the fim's tiaiec he 
wide original music foi the Mors Attocks! trailer last year. 

DAVID ARNOLD: God/JIa (Emmcrich/Devlin poc.). 

JOHN BARRY: The Horse Whisperer, Any Foster. 

MARCO BE IT RAMI: Mm. 

DAVID BERGEAUD: Prince Mom (Paramount). 

ELMER BERNSTEIN; Buddy (d. Caroline Thompson), Hoodlum. 

SIMON BOSWELL: The Eighteenth Angel. 

BRUCE BROUGHTON: Fontcsic Continues (trorsitiors), Simok Wish. 


CARTER BURWELL: Big tubowski, Fktjre Perfect, (onsprocy Theory (Mel 
Gibson. Juto Robers). 

ERIC CLAPTON The Von (ccKomposec with Richard Hartley). 

STANLEY CIARKE : BAP.S.. Spang. 

GEORGE CLNTON: Austin Poms: htemotionol Mm of Mystery, The lost 
Days of Frank* he Fry (Dennis Hopper), Mortoi Korrixfi 7. 

MICHAEL CONVERTING: lurgle 2 Jungle (Tin Allen) 

STEWART COPELAND: Four Days in September (BertWuca), Uttie Boy B'ue. 

MYCHAEl OAhNA: Jce Storm. 

JOHN DEBNEY: lot, Ear (Jim Caiey). 

PATRICK DOYLE: Greot F)pectcticns (d. Cuoron), Donnie Bnsco Id. Mike 
Newel, w/Pocino. Depp). 

RANDY E3EJAAN; Gone Fishir ,' (Joe Pesci comedy). The Sixth Mon (come- 
dy/dromo), Axxordc (on nr mote character study of a bier snake). 

CUFF EICEIMAN: Free W*y 3: A Whde ofo Tare [not octuol subtitle). 
DANNY ELFMAN: Men in Bbd. 

SIEPHEN ENDEIMAN: Med n the Head. City of Industry. 

ROBERT POLK: Booty Cof. I Con't Lose (Tim Robpms, Mortn Lawrence). 
JOHN FRIZZELL: Alien: Resuteam (August). 

PHILIP GLASS: Bent 

NICK GLENKIE-SMITH .Home Alone 3. 

ELLIOT GOIOENIHAI: Batman and P.ohin, The Butcher Bey (d. Neil Jordan) 
JERRY GOLDSMITH: Deep fang. Bookwoim (Fox). Lost m Space (d. 
Stephen Hopkins). 

ANDREW GROSS: Overnight Delivery (New Line romantic comedy). 

DAVE GRUSIN: Sekx. 

JAMES NEWTON HOWARD: My Best Fiend's Weddng (Julio Roberts). 
JAMES HORNER: The Dewl's Ourr, Trtomc (d. James Correron). 

S3REN HYLDGAARD: (ye of the Fogle (odventure film}. 

MARK SHAM: Night Foils on Monhotton (d. Sdney Lumet). A/tergkm (w/ 
Nick Nolte. Julie Christa). Fact Off( d. John Woe). 


TREVOR JONES: In Pursu'd of Honor (d. Ridley Scott, Demi Moore m the 
military). Long Dogs (UK film). 

MICHAEL KAMEN: Inventing the Abbots (d. Pat O'Connor). 

JAN A.P. KACZMAREK: Woshungton Square (remake of The Heiress). 

JOHN LURIE: Excess Baggage (Akia Sihrerstone). 

MARK MANCINA: Speed 2, ComAir [Nicholas Coge oction movie, cocom 
posed with Trevor Robin). 

ALAN MENKEN: Hercules (animated) 

ENNIO MORRICONE: Lolita (d. Adnon lyne). 

MARK MOTHERSBAUGH: Independence. 

DAV D NEWMAN: Out >o Sea (w/ Woher Matthou, Jack Lemmon). 

RANDY NEWMAN: Cots Can't Dance (songs; score by Stephen Goldstein). 
1H0.MAS NEWMAN: Mod City. 

MICHAEL NYMAN: Cattico (so-fi future film, Umo Thurmon, Ethan Hawke). 
JOHN OTTMAN: Incogrlto (d. Join Bodhom), The Apt Pupil (d. Bryan 
Singer, Ortnon also ecitor). 

BASIL POLEDOURiS: Going West in America (oction, d. Jeb Stuart), 
Starship troopers (d Paul Verhoeven), Breakdown (Kurt Russell). 

RACHEL PORTMAN: Venice. 

GRAEME REVEU: Spawn, The Sadr. 

J. PETER R03INS0N: firestorm (fox). 

ERIC SERRA: The Fifth Element (d. Luc Besson). 

MARC SHAIA\AN In ond Out, George cl the Jungle. 

HOWARD SHORE: The Gome (d. Oavid Fincher). 

AlAN SILVESTRI: /okano (Fox), Contoci (d. Zemeckis), Tonon: The 
Animated Movie (Disney). 

CHRISTOPHER TYNG: Bring Me the Head of Mm Do\is (bbek comedy). 
JOHN WllllAMS: The lost World (Spielberg), Seven Years in Tibet. 
CHRISTOPHER YOUNG: ktlmir (Gwyneth Poltiow). Ihe flood 
HANS 2IMMER: Prince of Egypt (animeted musical). The Peacemaker 
(Nicole Kidmon, C-eorge Oooncy, Dieomwoiks), Smith's Sense of Snow. 


edition of Gone with the Wind (Max 
Sieiner)—a 2CD version was 
released last year—and a Dramatic 
Scores compilation of tracks from 
Rhinos existing albums. 

Silva Screen 

Due March 18 is Cinema Choral 
Classics; clue April 22 is Warriors of 
the Silver Screen (both newly record¬ 
ed compilations). Due in May in 
England is a newly recorded album 
(Kenneth Alwyn/Orchcstra of the 
Royal Ballet) of music from Ealing 
Studios films of the 1930s, ‘40s and 
50s: The Ladykillers (Tristram Can*). 
Passport to Pimlico, The Titfield 


Thundcrbold, Ihe lavender Hill Mob 
(all Georges Auric). Man in the Sky 
(Gerard Schurntann), Saialktinl for 
Dead Una s, The Captive I lean (both 
Alan Rawsthome), The Overlandcrs 
(John Ireland), Kind Hearts and 
Coronets (arr Mathieson). Whiskey 
Galore (Ernest Irving). 

Sony Classical 

March 11: Rosewood (John 
Williams, new John Singleton pic¬ 
ture). Marc h 18: The Five Sacred Trees 
(lohn Williams’s bassoon concerto, 
premiere recording). April 8: 
Paradise Road (various classical per- 
fornned by Dutch Womans Choir; 


movie is about a choir). Planned for 
June is a John Williams-conducted 
compilation of film themes adapted 
for violin (lizlrak Perlman, soloist. 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra), 
with The Age of Innocence, Four 
Horsemen of the Ajxxalypsc (Previn). 
Sabrina. Cinema Paradise and others 
• Still no news on Sony's expanded 
issue of Sun Trek: The Motion Picture 
(Jerry Goldsmith). The album is 
completed but unscheduled; howev¬ 
er. producer Didier Dcutsch assures 
me it will be released 

Southeast 

Imminent from this Dutch label is 
Maniac (jay Chattaway. 1981), on 
180-gram red vinyl (400 copies 
only). Shape CD (500 copies, disc in 
shape” of film logo;, and 20-bit 
enhanced-CD (unlimited, with over 
600 film stills). Fear No Evil (Frank 
LaLoggia) will be out in April or May. 

Super Tracks 

Due in late March are Kazaam (the 


Slnacj movie) and The Associate, both 
by Christopher Tyng (separate CDs), 
as well as First Kid (Richard Gibbs) 
These are licensed commercial 
albums, not promos. 

Varese Sarabande 

Now' out arc Sketches on Star Wars 
(jazz versions of John Williams’s Star 
Wars themes, performed by the 
Trot let Ttio), and Cool and Classic: 
Great Film Themes of the '60s and 70s 
(separate discs, jazz albums arranged 
by Fred Karlin; the 60s volume was 
previously released with different art¬ 
work) • Due March 11 is Absolute 
Pont/ (score by Lennic Niehaus. 
theme by Clint Eastwood). Tine new' 
recording of Bernard Herrmann’s 
Psycho (Joel McNccly conducting the 
Royal Scottish National Orchestra) is 
roughly planned for spring or sum¬ 
mer. Elmer Bernstein has recorded To 
Kill a Mockingbird with the Royal 
Scottish National Orchestra, but no 
release date has been scheduled: this 
summer is a possibility. • 


Bock Next Month: THE FSM MAIL BAG 

I was looking ot this issue and thought, you know, if someone wasn't into Star Wars, he'd be pret¬ 
ty bored by this “new format"! Even if so, please don't go away. One of FSM's most (diem) endear¬ 
ing features is the letters column, ond this will return next month, with comments galore cbout oction 
scores, John Borry, recent reviews, ond hopefully this issue. Your feedback s needed! 

Reviews ond the Collector's Corner will be bock next issue, os wel cs the Year in Review, wrapping 
up the best ond worst of 1996. Send your letters in today: 

Mail Bag, c/o Film Score Monthly, 5967 Chula Vista Way #7, Los Angeles (A 90068, USA 
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Bjorn Isfcilt 1942-1997 


would be most proud of that 


Swedish film composer Bjorn Isfolr 
died of cancer Saluiday, January 18, 
1997, afer one year of illness. He 
was unable to work on any new film 
score during that time, but did prepare 
a compilation CD of older scores. 

Isfdlt was born in linkoping on June 
28, 1942. He began his music stud¬ 
ies ct the Lunnevads High School [two 
years) anc then went on to ’he Music 
Academy in Stockholm as a cellist (six 
years). He played cello in various 
Swedish orchestras, and also bass gui¬ 
tar ir the juzz group Atlantic Ocean in 
the late 196Cs. At one mus'c session 
the young film director Roy Andcrsson 
heard Isfdlt, and gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity to score his first movie, A Love 
Story (1971). Isfdlt scored his seconc 
Andersson film, Giliap, in 1974; he 


Bjorn Isfclt performed cello, violin, 
guitar, bass guita', p ano, synthesizer, 

mandolin and accordion in h s film 
music. He scored 21 p etures between 
1971 and 1989, including Astrid 
lindgrens (a children’s film with great 
storytelling, 1977), Rasmus •he Tramp 
(1981«—both of those directed oy 
Olle Hell bom—ana Tage Danielssons 
Ronjo Rcvardotter (1984). Isfdlt scored 
all manners of films, but few horror pic¬ 
tures and thrillers. 

For the comedy Goto Karol 
(1981], Isfd r composed simple circus 
music and slapstick witn much percus¬ 
sion. In the cramo Kristoffe's House 
11979), the tenor saxophone acts os 
the leading actors emotional voice. 
Is ; alt scored Lasse HaBstrdms Oscor- 
nominefed (for direction) film My Life 


cs a Deg (1985), as well as What's 
Eating Gilbert Grape? ( 1993), his first 
and only Hollywood assignment. 

For English director Colin Nutley, 
Isfclt worked on Black Jack (199C) 
and The Last Dance ( 1993). two films 
about dance Ife. House of Angels 
(1992) became an enormous suc¬ 
cess in Sweden and abroad; the fol¬ 
low-up House of Angels 2' The 
Second Summer ( 1994) has a beauti¬ 
ful ano lender orchestral score, avail¬ 
able on CD. 

Isfdlt received the Swedish Acade 
my Award ir 1989 for film composing 
achievement end best f Im mus e of the 
year with the movie The Journey to 
Melon.a. an animatec version of 
Snokespecres The Tempest. 

Bjorn Isfdlt "took over" Erik 
Nordgrens roe cs the best film com¬ 
poser in Sweden [Noragren, 1913- 


1992, worked on 12 Ingmar 
Be'gman films, writing his last score in 
1975.) He gave 30 films colorful emo 
lions Two of his directorial collabora¬ 
tors commented upon his passing 

Lasse Hallstrom; 'When I see my 
film My Li f e os a Deg, I think what o 
big pert Bjorn Isfdlt's music had for the 
mogic that appeared with the film." 

Colin Nutley: "I have worked with 
Bjorr Isfdlt for many years. His music 
smells of Sweden and his heart s as 
big as you could ever find. To wok 
witn Bjorn is c joy and for us to lecoid 
with the Radio Orchestra was a dream 
realized. Film is about communicating 
emot on and tne music is an enormous 
part of the pgsaw puzzle." 

Sweden has lost a great film com¬ 
poser. Borge Olsson 


READER ADS 

FEE INFO: fiee: Up to five items. After five items, it's $5 fa oi cd with up 
to 10 items; $10 for on od with up to 20 items; $20 for up to 30 items; 
and ode $10 for with additional (up to) 10 more i'ems. Send U.S. funds 
only to Film Store Monthly, 5967 (hulo Visto Woy *1, Los Angeles (A 
90068. No bootleg titles in ods, please. Display ads ere also available. 
Please write for complete rotes, ceodliies ond information. You eon serd 
your od or inquiiy by E-mal: Idkendol^inix nmherst edu. 

WANTED 

Nicolas Deage (45 Servette, 1202 Genevo, Switzerland, Emol: 
deoga@cix.co] will tc very generojs for any copy of M. Jones 
Dteomcope (Sonk Atmospheres CO 302,1989 (0). C Store's Toil Spin 
(CD). M. Legronds fit# n Six Schtroumph (1972 IP). R. Goodwins 
Vclhclb (Replay RELP 3909, 1986 IP), E. Morncone's Ireosae ol tF.e 
Four Crowns (General Music 803 053,1983 LP). AJso has some ittle 
things to trade. 

Charles K. Noyes (647 Eost 14th$t 5H. New York NY 10009 ph/fox: 
212-254-6008) wonts the CDs The film Music of tau tokenifsu, Vol 5 
(JVC Japon VICG-5178) ond U 6 (JVC Jopan VICG-5129). 

Michael Taylor (611 South Palm Canyon Drive #/. Pom Springs CA 
92264) warrs IPs: Cannonball Run, Mod Monster Party, Ik Puzzle ate 
Rebus (Ann-Morgaret Itolkm IV film). Wrong Sox (stereo). Wants CDs: 
Nuts, Jonc tyre, Witches of Eos*w<k. Boys from Erozil. 

FOR SALE/TRADE 

W. Randy Foley (PO Box 280, Collinsville VA 240/8-0280) hes the fol¬ 
lowing collectible COs for sale in limi'ed quantities: (1) Anastasia (YSD- 
5422), $40. (2) Bop from Brazil, Tne (SRS-200!), $70. (3) Bey Who 
Could Fly, Ik (YCQ-47279), $70. (4) Fgyptbn, Me (VSC-5258). $4C. 
(5) Jane Fyre (John Wiliams, FILMCM31), $75. (6) Oosesson (SRS- 
2004), $35 (7) PopJlon (FW/CD029), $45. (8) Shocker (score 
album, VSD-5247), $35. (9) Suites and Ihemes (Jerry Goldsmith, SR5- 
2003), $80. (10) Wild Ceese, Tie (SRS-2002), $45. Send Check or 
Mcney Order (personal checks dlow 30 days fa decronce). Shipping i 
Hooding, edd $3.00 for 1st item, $.75 ecth oddiionol. Have ether -ore 
CDs also, send you' wort 1st with SASE. Buyinc used CD socndtrocks of 
oil kinds (sorry, ro trades token ot this time), send your list for pr ce quote 
along with SASE. 


Christopher Johnsoa (364 Cojniy Cljb Dr. San Francisco CA 94132) 
hos for sac the follow ng CDs $20: Highhnder: Ik Best o' fontosy 
!2CD se # , import), $15: Chib's Ploy Gmpol), $7: The thing, $10: Artk'c 
99 (Darny Elfmon), $1S: Gcbnel Ytred (rnpor). 

Hans Kari (461 S. Chatham Circle, Apt E. Anaheim CA 92306; ph: 714- 
632-9489) has for soe the following items or CO: (1) Eye of the 
Pontfer/Not Sirce Ccsono/o by John Debrey fa $25.00. (2) Aces: Iren 
Fogle 3 by Harry Momrediri foe $10.00. (3) MogOolene by Ciff Eicelman 
for $' 5.00. (4) American B'jfhb/lhreesome by Thomos Newman for 
SI 2.00 (5) S tor Mrs !A New Hope) Deluxe Book Bound Specbl Edition 
2CD ty John Williams for $4010 (new). All titles mjst include addition¬ 
al costs for pcstoge ond bending. 

Michael Um (*255 Univ. Ave 4327. Souaromto CA 95825) has for sole 
the following CDs: The Glass Menogene (Moncini), Willow, Red Hear, 
Hong 'Em High/Guns for Son Setoshon (Frontierc/Monkonc, scoled), 
Casualties ol Wor (c/o). Midnight Run (sealed! , Romtling Rose (c/o). 
Secret Agent/Tk Soatt, Stageccoch/lk Foible with, Angels (Goldsmith, 
c/c). For from tne lAodding Crowd( Bemett). etc. Wfl consider laJes on 
some titles. Also, ohet CDs for sole—most ore $4-$9, cossettes $1-$2. 
Wrre for free list (SASE please). 

Robert Paul Merritt (PO Box 67942, Rocnestc' NY 14617) hos fer 
sole or trade CDs Accidental Tourist, Nun's Story, Quo Vodis?; ond IPs 
Cnmird Symphony, Best d Bloody Westerns (21P set) 

Dave Parsons (tel/fax: 0181-366-3539 UK; E-moil: DAVID.PAR- 
S0NS@3Tfiternet.com) lias IPs for sole: sojndtnxks, casts, fodio, TV; 
200 dbums including over 100 U.S. pressings: Oecco Dl; Columbia 01, 
OS, ML, K0S. KOI. CS; RCA IX, ISO, ISC; Capitol WA0, SO. VAS; 
Monmouth MES; United Artists; Poramount PAS, etc. Contoct for lists. 

Dan Somber (4190 Bedford Ave, Apt 41. Brooklyn NY 11229! hos for 
sale for $20.00 IFe Film Music Campese's Journal Volume No. I: “A 
grant bocklet that reviews flm scores from mony of our pofulor film com 
posers (Mancini, Gddsmth, Barry, Legrtnd Sober, Bernord, etc.).' 

FOR SALE/TRADE 
& WANTED 

Don Flandro (6895 So. 2400 E #15. Sat lake City UT 84121; ph: 831- 
947-9746) has CDs for sole/iode for $23 eo:h indudirg slipping 
(mcney orders pease!: Is Paris Burning? (Jarre, Japan), Come See the 
Forodise (Varese), Innerspace (GeFer, Gddsmith!, Rambling Rose 
C/irgin, Bensteir, cut-out), Skifon (Virgin. Atartsfeld), Addoms Family 


(Ccpitol, Shoimon). terms of Endearment (Coprol, Gore), El Ctd (original 
Sony, sealed, R6zso), Defending Youi Life (Columbio, Gore). CDs for $33 
eoch: Mowtoins of the Moon (Polydor, cut-out), Moon Over Porador 
(MCA, Jarre), Steel Magnolias (Polydor, Dclciue, small scuffs), Great 
Shokespecrecn Film themes (Herrmann, London). Wonted on CD: Wild 
Geese (MFM). tedoro (Varfce), flesh * Blood (Poledouris), Summer of 
42, Time :o lore ond a Tme to Die (Rizsa, Jopon), Cardmol (Moross!, 
lone lyre (Wiliam). 

Scott Hutchins (1504 [ 83rd St, Indionopolis IN 46240-2372) is look¬ 
ing fa Joseph LoDuco's jozz CD Glisten os well os inexpensive Dario 
Argento/Goblin CDs, ond Ozuno MoFotsukoil 1982 Wizord ofOzorim 
with Aileen Qjirm m U.S. version; Jo HisoisFi), the Wiz (C. Smalls. 0. 
Jones! ond Journey Bock to Oz (W. Schoif. J. Von Heusen) (these lost 
two were probotfy oily on IP). Hos lor soe or node He Me Up! tie Ale 
Down 1 (Ennk) Momcone, seoled CO), Joson Goes to Hell: the final Friday 
(Horry Monfredini, CD) ond Mom ond Dod Sore the World (Jerry 
Goldsmith, seoled cassette). 

V/olfgang John (Auhmstt 223/1, A-1130 Wien, Austrio./Europe; 
ph/Toc: 0043-1-876-7893) hos ell 4 Jerry fielding Ffm /Ausx COs on 
Boy Cities lor sole (4001/4002,2CD set, minimum bid $85,4003, mb 
$50; 4004, mb $50) oi node. Auction closing dote is 4 weeks alter pub¬ 
lication. Wcnted: Aar Slvcstri Selected themes (promo 2C0 set) ond 
some items frem the Varese Sorobonde CD Club series. Will also buy these 
items (ond other pranos) Wonts ond node lists olwoys we'come. Also 
other node CDs ovaloble. Every letter wll be onsweied. 

Robert Knaus (320 Fsher St, Wolpole MA 02081; ph: 508-668-9398) 
hos for sole or CD: Junior (Howard, $8), Fist of the Noith Star/ticks (C. 
Stone, $8), Earthquake (Willioms, $12), Presumed Innocent (Wiliams, 
$12), Shipwreckea (Doyle, $25), Der Kontg der lowcn (the Lion Ring 
German edition w/' extra ?immer cue, $35). Wonted the Cable Guy 
(John Orman promo), hp Secret! (Jorre, preferably on cassette]. Con 
tope copies of mony rote. hoid-io<]el scores. Write or cal for list. 

Frank Malone (240 Millogra Dr, Pocifica CA 94044, ph: 415-355-2652) 
will node Berry's Body Heat (ltd. ed. #627), Japanese Ruby Cairo, Itolion 
King Kong i Shipwecked (Doyle) for Jopanese King Kong tires (Scott). 

Dracoulk Stylianos (13 Pefkon S*, 14122 Athens, Greece; fox: 0030- 
1-3642889) will node 1) thief of Bogdod/Jungle Book,?) Cocoorthe 
Return, 2) Despeto'e Moves, 4) DeFo Force 2, 5) Telly ond Me, 6! 
A:hHe Louro Affoir (oil new/seoled) for Red Sonjo/Bloodhne. If nothing 
hoppers in 20 days he will accept requests for sole. Also hos sole list. • 
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WANTED: 

1) Rise and Fall of the Third Reich Schifrin (MGM LP) 

2) Cincinnati Kid Schifrin (CD) 

3) Quo Vadis? Rozsa (London CD) 

4) Kelly's Heroes Schifrin (CSP CD) 

5) Runaway Goldsmith (CD) 

6) Suites and Themes Goldsmith (CD) 

7) Follow Me Barry (mint or sealed LP) 

FOR TRADE ONLY: 

1) Desperate Hours Mansfield (CD) 

2) Anne (of Green Gables) H. Hardy (CD) 

3) Midnight Run Elfman (CD) 

4) Julia and Julia Jarre (CD) 

5) Red Heat Horner (CD) 

6) Spirit of St. Louis Waxman (sealed CD) 

7) Lost in Yonkers Bernstein (sealed CD) 

8) Far from the Madding Crowd Bennett (sealed CD) 

9) Excessive Force C. Bernstein (Bay Cities CD) 

10) Lust for Life Rozsa (CD) 

11) Raintree County Green (Preamble 2CDs) 

12) Memoirs of an Invisible Man Walker (CD) 

1 3) Brainstorm Horner (CD) 

14) Guns of Navarone Tiomkin (CD) 

Alex Zambra 
5644 Lawndale 

Houston TX 77023 fax: (713) 921-5082 


Composer Supervised Limited Edition of 500 Compact Discs 
Available Only Through Mail Order 
$14.98 plus $2.00 shipping 

Steve Harris 

10949 Palms Blvd. #14, Los Angeles, CA 90034 
Phone: (310) 837-7377. Fax: (213) 667-0717 


CPs FOR AUCTION 

The Accidental Tourist Williams 
Anne (of Green Gables) 

Hardy (promo) 

Avalon Randy Newman 
Baby, the Rain Must Fall/ 

The Caretakers Bernstein 
Body Parts Dikker (sealed) 

The Buccaneers Bernstein 
Children of the Corn 2 Licht 
Class Action Homer (sealed) 

Dad Horner 

Day of the Dolphin Delerue 
The Egyptian Newman/Herrmann 
Fall of the Roman Empire Tiomkin 
Far from the Madding Crowd 

Bennett 

Fedora Rozsa (sealed) 

A Few Good Men Shaiman 
The Field Bernstein (seeled) 

Final Analysis Fenton (sealed) 

Flesh and Bone Thomas Newman 
Getting Even with Dad 
Miles Goodman 
Hot Shots! Part Deux 
Poledouris (sealed) 

Islands in the Stream Goldsmith 

Julia and Julia Jarre 

Karate Kid Part 3 Conti (sealed) 

Living Daylights Barry 

MacArthur Goldsmith 

Mad Dog and Glory Bernstein 

Man in the Moon Howard (sealed) 


Man Who Would Be King Jarre 
Memoirs of an Invisible Man 

Walker (sealed) 

Mom and Dad Save the World 

Goldsmith 

Murderers Among Us Conti, Boy Cities 
My Left Foot/Da Bernstein (sealed) 

Peter Gunn Mancini 

Private Files of J. Edgar Hoover 

Rozsa 

Rambling Rose Bernstein 
Rampage Morricone (sealed) 

Real McCoy Fiedel 
Roxanne Smeoton 
Ryan's Daughter Jarre 
Spirit of St. Louis Waxman 
Stormy Monday Mike Figgis (sealed) 
Surrender Colombier (sealed) 

Three Men and a Little Lady 
Howard (sealed) 

Tie Me Up, Tie Me Down 
Morricone (sealed) 

To Kill a Mockingbird Bernstein 
2001: A Space Odyssey (MCA) 
Ulysses Cicognini 
Wagons East Small (sealed) 

War and Peace Rota 
Wisdom Elfman 

Auction Closes April 15, 1997 

RICHARD MILLER 
1713 W FARNUM 
ROYAL OAK Ml 48067 
PH: 810-541-0126 


CP AND LP AUCTION 

ROBERT L. SMITH 
330 N. WYCKLES ROAD 
DECATUR IL 62522 
FAX 217-429-9702 

Auction will close approximately 
30 days after receipt of this issue 

CPs 

Beast 

Big Country Box Set 

Big Top Pee Wee 

Big Trouble in Little China 

Coma 

Dad 

Defending Your Life 
Hope and Glory 
Grifters 
In the Mood 
Innerspace 
Logan's Run 
Man in the Moon 
Misery 

Moon Over Parador 
Mountains of the Moon 
Off Limits 

Planes, Trains, Automobiles 
Radio Flyer 
Rambling Rose 
Regarding Henry 
Rescuers Down Under 
Suspect 

1000 Pieces of Gold 
Whales of August 
Friedhofer Film Music 
Kamen Saxophone Concerto 


All in excellent condition; write for exact 
condition on older IPs; all guaranteed ond 
returnable if not satisfied. All stereo unless 
indicated 

IPs with no CP equivalent 

Battle Beyond the Stars (Homer) 
Blue Thunder (Rubinstein) 

Clash of the Titans (Rosenthal) 
Diamondhead (Williams, mono) 
Golden Voyage of Sinbad (Rozsa) 
Greatest Show on Earth 
(Young, mono) 

Harry and the Hendersons 

(Broughton) 

Lonely Guy (Goldsmith) 

Marie Ward (Bernstein) 

Men in War (Bernstein, mono) 
Missouri Breaks (Williams) 
Monsignor (Williams) 

Ragtime (R. Newman) 

Snow White (WDL 4005, original 
issue, mono) 

Towering Inferno (Williams) 

True Story of Civil War (Gold, mono) 
Young Sherlock Holmes (Broughton) 

Other LPs (many more available) 


Other LPs (many more availabl 
Cocoon (Homer) 

Final Countdown (Scott) 

Gremlins (Goldsmith) 

Grey stoke (Scott) 

In Harm's Way (Goldsmith, mono) 
Jane Eyre (Williams) 

Under Fire (Goldsmith) 


ORIGINAL TELEVISION SOUNDTRACK 

LAND’S END 

MUSIC BY MARCO BELTRAMI 


"Land's End" 

Music by Marco Beltrami (Composer of “Scream”) 
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FORTUNATE TO BE ALL IN ONE PIECE 


Return °The Trilogy 

This time, the Force is with US by Michael Matessino 


W ell, here we are talking about Star 
Wars yet again, but with the films 
back in theaters, new soundtracks in 
stores, and the 20th anniversary of this revolution¬ 
ary film (and score) upon us, should we be sur¬ 
prised? At first ii might seem that the much-talked- 
about and gold-selling 4CD boxed set anthology 
isn’t that old, but it was actually released three and 
a half years ago! FSM’s own Lukas Kendall provid¬ 
ed the track-by-track annotation for the set and 
subsequently documented some exclusive info in 
the winter 1994 issue, but this time around he 
suggested that I tell the latest chapter in the con¬ 
tinuing Star Wars music saga. I expect, and hope, 
however, that he’ll offer some mote of his own 
insightful comments. 

To my and hopefully every’ Star Wars fan’s 
delight, definitive 2CD sets for each of the Trilogy’s 
scores are now a reality. In addition to the liner 
notes, 1 was sub-contracted by producer par excel¬ 
lence Nick Redman to assist with the restoration 
and provide the assembly and sequencing for these 
new releases. In doing so we have learned much 
more than we ever wanted to know. Once again it 
was a battle worthy of Star Wars itself and worthy 
of documentation. 

One battle we didn’t anticipate was the strong 
resistance expressed by soundtrack collectors to 
the new releases, especially in a time when 
audio/videophiles seem more than willing to re¬ 
buy something whenever a significant improve¬ 
ment is made. Moreover, debate about the boxed 
set has continued on the Internet for three years, 
with many people complaining about the sequenc¬ 
ing and making tapes with their own preferred 
chronology'. It is hoped that the following chroni¬ 
cle of the Special F.dition project will clear up 
unanswered questions and help those who are 
uncertain about the new’ versions to make a deci¬ 
sion about them. 

First it must be stated that, unlike the boxed set, 
the primary’ target audience for the new editions 
are not those who have owned Star Wars music in 
some previous form. The goal is to reach a new 
generation of fans in conjunction with the theatri¬ 
cal releases. As part of this, it is hoped that the 
soundtracks arouse young peoples interest in film 
music just as the first score did in 1977. We did, 
however, hope to appeal to the loyal core group by 

Michael Matessino was editing and assembly supervi- 
sor for the new Star Wars Trilogy Special Edition 
soundtracks. 


rectifying the faults of the boxed set, providing 
new music, and creating definitive versions that 
will remain available for a long time. This was 
never viewed as a scheme to bleed fans of their 
money There w’ere no plans for the Special Edition 
at the time the anthology’ was produced, and both 
Fox and Arista had mandated that the boxed set be 
four CDs only. Working within this limitation. 
Nick oversaw the selection of five hours of music 
from the only material available at the time, leav¬ 
ing 90 minutes of music still unreleased. With the 
advent of the Special Edition, the market changed, 
new source material surfaced, and much more 
freedom was granted All involved truly believe 
that the end result will please the entire spectrum 
of listeners from neophyte to veteran. 

ick Redman and l first worked together 
on the extended, remixed CD for The 
Sound of Music which was 
only available in its Special Edition 
Laserdisc from Fox Video. While 
working on it in early 1994, vve 
discussed the 4CD Star Wars 
anthology’, and Nick related the 
difficulties of that project. Five 
hours of music had to be readied 
in as many weeks, and PolyGram 
(the previous distnbutor of the 
scores) would not provide any ele¬ 
ments Nick managed to pull it off 
anyway, working from reference 
copies and various elements from 
Lucasfilm. Williams's music editor 
Ken Wannbcrg. and the late Fox 
music editor Len Engel. 

Once vve were working together 
Nick patiently entertained my 
praises and quibbles about the 
anthology. Although I was grateful for the long- 
overdue new music available on the boxed set, 1 
was frustrated by disc fours hodgepodge, disc 
one's slavish adherence to the original Star Wars 
album, and the continued elusiveness of some of 
my favorite cues from Jedi. Throughout the first 
half of 199- there was some talk about a possible 
fifth disc, but this was quickly rejected. A year 
later, Nick proposed that a short disc of unreleased 
music accompany Fox Video's Christmas ‘95 wide¬ 
screen VHS release of the Trilogy, but this was halt¬ 
ed as well. Finally, the original plan to break up the 
4CD set for individual release was 2 lso nixed. For 
a while it seemed that the anthology would be the 


sole incarnation ot the Star Wars scores for several 
years. The amazing thing is that had any of these 
effons come to fruition, the viability of creating our 
new’ 2CD releases would have been questioned by 
Fox, Lucasfilm, and most record companies. 

At last came the news about the theatrical 
release of Star Wars Special Edition. Back when 
there was talk only about bringing back the first 
film, Nick approached Lucasfilm about re-doing 
the soundtrack. When he suggested that it would 
be a good opportunity to do all three, there was 
immediate interest. Then, when Empire and Jedi 
became pan of the Special Edition plan, there was 
no question that all three would be re-done. 

The original plan was to release the Star Wars 
CD for Christmas of 1996, and not wanting to end 
up in the same sort of crunch as he did on the 
boxed set, Nick suggested that we get started 
immediately. I began work last April first by log¬ 


ging and evaluating the material used for the 
boxed set w’hilc Nick began conversations with 
Tom Christopher, the editor of the Special 
Editions. With so much activity in the Lucasfilm 
vault due to the film restorations, Tom was able to 
access the inventories and tell us exactly what was 
there. To our amazement, the first things recovered 
were PolvGram's album masters for Empire and 
Jedi, which had been returned sometime during 
the previous year. The album masters, the liberal 
time-frame, and the hands-on assistance of 
Lucasfilm were luxunes Nick didn’t have on the 
boxed set, so we were ahead of the game already. 
Adding the album masters to the equation, it 
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seemed we had everything we needed to make 
complete score albums with the exception of a few 
bits from Empire. So as Nick began a concerted 
effort to find additional elements, l began planning 
out a preliminary sequencing. 

W ith two CDs for each film, there was 
no doubt that as long as I had any¬ 
thing to do with it, these things were 
going to be as complete and as chronological as 
humanly possible. Nick eagerly advocated this 
game plan and secured the support of Lucasfilm. 
Some people seemed doubtful that the scores 
would play well in sequence, but ever since 1 made 
my first cassette mock-ups I was convinced that 
there was simply no better way to listen to them. 
Without missing cues and altered sequences the 
music takes on a progressive, narrative quality that 
exceeded my initial expectations. There were sev¬ 
eral options to consider for the source music, con¬ 
cert suites, and alternates, and although 1 had my 
own definite ideas, 1 spoke with several collectors 
and monitored chat on the Internet to assess the 
preferences of the people who cared the most. 
Happily, I found that for the most pan my own 
opinions were widely shared, but I was bewildered 
that my single biggest complaint about the boxed 
set was not mentioned by anyone else—this being 
the fact that most of the score for Star Wars as 
reconstructed on disc one utilized incorrect takes. 
For a brief time I accepted the explanation that the 
increased clarity compared to the original album 
had allowed a lot of bum notes to become more 
pronounced, but as soon as I listened to the com¬ 
plete session tapes, which contain several takes of 
many cues, I knew that it had simply been incor¬ 
rectly edited. Nick was somewhat skeptical about 
it because he had not received any negative feed¬ 
back on this particular issue. So despite the fact 
that I might he going to a lot of trouble to do some¬ 
thing no one would nonce, 1 began experimenting 
with re-editing a few' cues. Before I knew it I had 
spent three days creating a mock-up edit of the 
entire score. 


prised me. Nick told me that this was possible for 
two reasons: At the time Star Wars was recorded, 
the London Symphony Orchestra did not have any 
recent film scoring experience. And secondly, the 
music budget on Star Wars was modest, which 
meant that Williams jumped into it knowing that 
there would be very little rehearsal time. They 
would simply lay down several takes knowing that 
Ken Wannberg would cut it to eliminate the flubs 
and make everything synch to the picture This 
was all well and fine, but where was the edited 
master? Where was the editing paperwork? It was 
the absence of these items which made it necessary 
to employ my weird and decidedly un scientific 
method of editing by memory. At the time I was 
too close to the project to see the absurdity of it. 

On the day we actually started work 1 told Nick 
that my mock-up was as close as I could get to 
identifying the edits without any paperwork. 
Suddenly Nick thought of Ron Fuglsby, who 
works on mag restoration at Fox, building all of 
the multi-track music masters when a project gets 
underway. To do this he first locates the paperwork 
which shows how to line up the various reels, and 
somehow he seems to always know just where to 
look. Nick had suddenly realized that Ron was not 
yet working at Fox when the Star Wars boxed set 
had been done He had simply been told by the 
studio that no paperwork on Star Wan existed and 
there was no reason to believe that anything had 
changed since 1993 But Ron told Nick he would 
look anyway and would have anything he found 
ready for pick-up the following morning 

The next day we were in for a surprise beyond 
our wildest expectations. Ron had come up with 
spotting sheets and recording logs for Star Wars 
and Jedi. On the Star Wars log, the selected takes 
were circled. These conformed to the takes on our 
session masters, and for most of the cues there 
were notes explaining how the music was to be 
edited! This didn't mean that the problem was 
solved, however, because the edits were identified 
by the bar numbers in the music. Without an actu¬ 
al score to look out, there was no way to determine 


had been working. Re-editing would still be 
required, but playing them on the North mixing 
stage at the Zanuck Theatre was a revelation—the 
sound was unbelievable! With this new discovery 
and the best possible plan for re-editing the score, 
it looked like the Star Wars music was going to 
sound better than it ever had. 

Two days were spent at Zanuck working with 
the new material. Digital transfer needed to hap¬ 
pen right away because belore long Independence 
Day was set to completely commandeer the Fox 
sound department. Working with Brian Risner, 
Nick's usual mag re-mixer and a Sound oj Music 
alumnus, wc began by transfening Star Wars. 
Lucasfilm was absolutely thrilled by our find and 
requested that we preserve the music in the 3-track 
domain in case they elected to use it for the Special 
Edition. A few' reels w'ere missing, and a few takes 
were unmanageably deteriorated, but at least 3/4 
of our CDs could be taken from this new source. 

Working with Empire was a different animal. 
The original intention was to procure only those 
cues or sections that we needed for one reason or 
another, but listening to the reels. Nick decided 
that we just couldn't ignore the huge increase in 
quality that they offered. Brian w'as now called 
upon for the daunting task of re-balancing about 
half the Empire score in six hours. 1 stood over his 
shoulder, again relying on my memory to achieve 
the correct result. The intense schedule forced us 
to let a few things go, but overall we ended up with 
a phenomenal sound. Cues like “The Asteroid 
Field” and “Imperial Walkers" were particularly 
impressive, especially when opened up to full vol¬ 
ume on that huge mixing stage. We knew we had 
a true gem when mixers from the next stage came 
over wondering what the great sounding music 
was. As “Imperial March” played as it never played 
before, picture a bunch of jaded engineers stand¬ 
ing in the back of the room smiling and tapping 
their feet! They hung around for the “End Title” 
and when the LSO crashed to a halt, there were 
audible gasps. Obviously it had been too long 
since a score this good had passed through these 


The new releases were never viewed as a scheme to bleed fans of their money. There 
were no plans for the Special Edition at the time the boxed set anthology was produced, 
and both Fox and Arista had mandated that the boxed set be four CDs only. 


In order to come up with some exact edit 
points. 1 had to listen to the old muffled Polydor 
CD over and over, focusing on individual musical 
phrases and how they were played. Sometimes 1 
could actually detect an analog edit after zeroing in 
on a section where I knew one was located, but for 
the most part I had to simply compare the old 
album to the multiple takes, back and forth, again 
and again, until I settled on an edit point. I did this 
for every cue with multiple takes and came up 
with an assembly plan for each. 

When I was finally satisfied 1 found that I’d 
made nearly 100 edits in the score, which sur- 


the exact edit points. However, it did indicate the 
number of edits in a given cue and what takes w'ere 
involved. To Nick's (and my) shock, the re-creation 
I’d done on my own was about 90% accurate. 

I f this weren't enough, while searching for 
paperwork Ron had opened the right closet 
door and found, under 15 years of dust, a set 
of 3-track 35mm mags of Star Wan music and five 
reels of 24-track Empire music! It was assumed or 
hoped that the Star Wars reels w’ere an edited but 
pre-Dolby score copy, but as it turned out they 
contained the same session masters with which we 


walls. The day ended with another perk when Jo 
Ann Kane Music Service sent over copies of 
Herbert Spencer's orchestrator sheets for seven 
cues from Star Wars. A few were unusable because 
they w'ere for cues that had no edits, but the oth¬ 
ers enabled me to confirm some of the proper edit 
points. Now it was time to move to DigiPrep and 
the digital mastering magic of Dan Hersch, who 
has been through over 200 projects with Nick 
including The Sound of Music, the Star Wars boxed 
set, and the aborted CD for the video release. By 
this time 1 was ready with my sequencing and edit 
plans for all three projects and w'e had ever)' note 
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"TIE Fighter Attack" was one of the first cues worked on 
for the new albums. Like the rest of the Star Wars score, 
the correct portions of different takes had to be 
painstakingly selected and combined anew. 


N ext came Star Wears, but before loading 
the entire score into the computer, we 
were asked by Lucasfilm to provide 3- 
track. digitally edited versions of "Main Title," “Ben 
Ker.obi's Death,” “TIE Fighter Attack." “The Throne 
Room" and “Fnd Title ~ These would sene not only 
as samples of our work but as a guide for match¬ 
editing those parts of the score for the film itself, 
using the newly-discovered mag. For us it was a 
good way of getting a feel for how the edit plan 
would work with Dan's technical skills and equip 
ment In these Five cues there are over 20 cuts from 
one take to another, which will give some idea of 
how complex the editing was overall. After these 
cues were sent, the word from Lucasfilms sound 
department was that they had no idea the Star 
Wars music had ever sounded this good. 


F irst up lor production was Jedi, for which we 
had 3-track tape reels that were not used on 
the boxed set even though they were avail¬ 
able at the time. It became immediately obvious 
that the discrete center channel enhanced the 
overall presence and dynamic range of the music, 
even alter converting it to two-track. Its a long 
score and there was a lot of music to load into the 
computer, but editorially it was actually the sim¬ 
plest. By 1983, the LSO and orchestras in general 
were much more accustomed to film scoring. Jedi 
had also had a healthier budget, so for the most 
pan each cue was perfected in one take. The few 
exceptions were already edited on the reels we 
were working with. Once assembled, a few aes¬ 
thetic fixes were made, but the big change came 
with the news about the Special Edition version of 
the Film. We were told to drop “Lapti Nek," but it 
was several months later that its replacement, “Jedi 
Rocks,” arrived. Additionally, both versions of 
Ewok Celebration" were to be dropped in favor of 
a new cue that Williams was going to score for the 
revised finale of the picture. The extra space 
enabled us to add the Ewok village source music. 
Although we had to wait until December to inte¬ 


grate the newly recorded material, the basic- 
sequence was locked by mid-summer. The only 
defeat on Jedi was that the album recording ses¬ 
sions could not be located Because of this, all the 
album arrangements and certain cues were taken 
from the PolyGram album master. Also disap¬ 
pointing was the apparent disappearance of the 
Joseph Williams material, which meant the con¬ 
tinued absence of the oft-requested Max Rebo 
music and (even though we couldn't use it any- 


reels because this very element w'as used to edit the 
score back in 1977. What was long-thought to be 
the untouched recording tape actually had all the 
correct sections spliced out to create some lost or 
destroyed edited master. Listening to the reels wecl 
ordered at least told us that they did not survive as 
well as the 3-track mag, and I was also able to re¬ 
confirm the proper edits since a splice always 
occurred at the exact point where a bit of correct 
music began. Although this seemed initially disap¬ 
pointing, the discovery of “Binary Sunset (alter¬ 
nate)" had made the entire venture worthwhile, as 
did the reassurance that the mag reels found at Fox 
were the world’s best-sounding source of the Star 
Wars score Whereas the boxed set had been at 
least five generations down from the original, wc 
now had a digitally transferred second-generation 
master. Editing on Star Wars then began in earnest 
and was surprisingly easy due to the beat-specific 
flight plan and Dans own musical knowledge and 
command of the digital editing process. 

Some Finessing and tweaking was done to both 
Star Wars and Jedi before we turned to Empire. The 
big challenge on the middle score was not com- 
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that was needed. 

The overall scheme was simple: start each 
soundtrack with the Fox fanfare, followed by the 
Main Title, and then simply proceed chronologi¬ 
cally through each score from beginning to end 
across two CDs. Our Final decision was to present 
concert suites at the beginning of disc two of each 
set, giving it a formal opening and facilitating easy 
access or omission. Conversely, w'e felt that source 
music on Jedi would disrupt the narrative flow if 
we placed it in sequence every time it 
occurred, so the solution was to have 
it at the end of the disc on which it 
belonged, facilitating sequential pro 
gramming if so desired. For Star Wars 
there was no problem, since the can¬ 
tina cues would occur at the end of 
disc one but still lx- in sequence. 

Alternate Jedi cues would follow the 
source music on each CD—“Sail 
Barge Assault" on disc one, and “The 
Forest Battle” on disc two. Again, they 
could either be programmed in 
sequence, eliminated, or simply 
enjoyed where they are. For Empire 
there were two short alternate bits 
that I had to somehow work in, but 
there w-ere several alternates, insens, 
and overdubs for Jedi and I incorpo¬ 
rated as many as possible. 

There are sure to be differences of 
opinion about the placement of con¬ 
cert suites, source music, and alter¬ 
nates on the new CDs. hut we feel the 
final presentation is programmable 
and interactive enough for the knowl¬ 
edgeable collector and user-friendly 
enough for the first-time listener. 


Before proceeding with the Star Wars edit, we 
requested access to the 16-track master reels of the 
score in order to secure the few missing bits that 
were lost or damaged. While carefully examining 
the scoring log to determine which reels we need¬ 
ed. I discovered the likelihood that an alternate 
“Binary Sunset" existed Wc also requested the 
unheard First two takes of the “Main Title" and 
planned the “Main Title Archive.” As it turned out, 
these were all we could salvage from the 16-track 


new- radio show version as well) 

Overall. Jedi ended up sounding tcmfic and 
really working well in the chronological sequence. 
It is a commitment to listen to all of it straight 
through, but a long overdue reprisal to the paltry 
single LP that disappointed so many fans in 1983 
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billing different takes, but different sources. The 
selections remixed from the 24-track sounded so 
good that care had to be taken to make sure they 
blended acceptably with the other sources, which 
included session masters, a magnetic music stem 
from the film itself, and the PolyGram album mas¬ 
ter. Several days in June were devoted to Empire, 
after which test CDs and tapes were made so that 
we could live with the new soundtracks for a while 
and address anything that we missed. 

Everyone involved was grateful for the luxury ol 
time. For Nick this was the total opposite of the 
boxed set experience, and since these were to be 
the definitive presentations of these scores, it was 
great to be able to listen to them on speakers, 
through headphones, in the car, over and over, 
knowing that there was time to fix any problems 
that were heard. In the meantime. 1 got staned on 
the liner notes and by August Nick and 1 were 
scheduling a day here and a day there to make 
minor fixes and perfect the assemblies to the lim¬ 
its of human ability. 

The ironic thing is that even by this point, we 
had no idea what record company was going to 
release these discs. Fox had a continuing relation¬ 
ship with Arista, who had released the boxed set, 
but RCA Victor was eager to acquire the new ones 
and came forward with the best offer. Finally the 
deal was made and il there w'as any crunch to he 
found on the project, it was in the packaging. For¬ 
tunately, we’d begun planning that early as well, 
and I offered my suggestions for the disc labels and 
booklets, helping to expedite the process. The goal 
was to achieve a streamlined, classy look which 
would he simple and memorable 

The release date for the first of the scores was 
eventually changed to a more realistic January 
14th, since the PepsiCo marketing push was set to 
begin on Super Bowl Sunday, the 26th, in antici¬ 
pation of the premiere of Star Wars Special Editton 
on the 31 st The Empire CDs were slated for release 
on January' 28th, and Jeclt on February 25th. 

In the past, coming to the end of a project has 
sometimes been anti-climactic, but with Star Wats 
about to once again explode into theatres, this was 
an exception. As the production w'ound down I 
began to appreciate what a completely satisfying 
expenence it had been. Its an amazing feeling to he 
involved in a project for which one feels uniquely 
qualified, and I am guileful that fate (or the Force) 
has brought me this privilege more than once. 1 am 
also grateful for the tremendous guidance of Nick 
Redman through all of the edits and revisions and 
for the support of Fox and Lucasfilm, especially 
Ron Fuglsby. Tom Cavanaugh, Tom Christopher. 
Lucy Wilson, and Sue Rostoni. 1 am grateful that 
we were blessed with a comfortable schedule and 
with two meticulous and unbelievably patient 
technicians, Dan Hersch and Brian Risncr. The 
ultimate satisfaction, however, came when the lirst 
CDs hit the stores, because the greatest joy of this 
dream project will be sharing it So on that happy 
note, may this timeless music bring a galaxy of lis¬ 
tening pleasure to us all! • 


THE STAR WARS TRILOGY SPECIAL EDITION 

The Comprehensive Reference 
for the John Williams Music Scores 


For Know-It-Alls and Knoiv-Ii-All Wanna-Bcs 

by Michael Matessino, Album 
Editing and Assembly Supervisor 

T he following breakdown provides specific 
details on the new Star YVcirs CDs w hich will 
hopefully answer some questions before 
they’re asked. It is intended as a companion to the 
new CDs for those listeners who are intimately 
familiar with the movies, the music, and the vari¬ 
ous incarnations of the scores. Rather than hog 
down the CD liner notes with these unnecessary 
minutiae, it seemed best to target only those who 
are interested in such technicalities. We are assum¬ 
ing, of course, that all true soundtrack collectors or 
aficionados read this presiigious publication regu¬ 
larly. Every effort has Ixen made to provide a com¬ 
prehensive reference by addressing all issues of 
sequencing, cue and track titles, scoring outtakes, 
film ounakes, track jobs, rescoring, minor edits, 
alternate versions, concert suites, and source music. 
Some information documented by Lukas Kendall 
in the Winter 1994 
issue has been repeat¬ 
ed for convenience. 

Please note that if a 
track is not listed in the 
breakdown, this means 
it is presented exactly 
as on previous versions 
including its title. 

Star Wars 

Disc One 
Track 1, 20th 
Century Fox Fan¬ 
fare: As described in 
the CD liner notes, 
this is the original 
recording of Allred 
Newmans fanfare as 
conducted by the composer in 
1954 This recording is still heard on Star Wars 
Special Edition but it was decided to preserve it on 
the new' CDs long before this was confirmed. 

Track 2, Main Title/Rebcl Blockade Runner: 
The "Main Title sounds better than ever but docs 
not segue into the "End Title" as previous releases 
have done. It seemed from reading cybcrchat and 
assessing other feedback on the subject that this 
w'ould be perceived by today's listeners as an 
unnecessary' interruption of narrative flow. 

Track 3, Imperial Attack: In the film there are 
some minuscule, barely detectable edits in this cue 
at Darth Vaders entrance and in his conversation 
with the Imperial commander. 


Track 4, Dune Sea of Tatooine/Javva 
Sandcrawlcr: This track begins with "Dune Sea of 
Tatooine," formerly called "The Desert," while 
"Javva Sandcrawlcr" was formerly listed as “The 
Little People Work.' The beginning of this second 
cue contains material which was edited out for the 
film. Judging from the cue sheets the music may 
have been intended to begin earlier in the scene, 
but it is likely that some footage of the javvas car¬ 
rying R2-D2 was snipped after scoring. 

Track 5. The Moisture Farm: In the film, this 
cue begins with some bars of the jawa theme 
tracked from a few measures into the piece. On 
previous albums, this cue was called "Robot 
Auction." On the new CD this track ends with the 
previously unreleased short coda which plays as 
the droids head for the homestead garage. 

Track 6, The Hologram/Binary Sunset: 
Previous title; “The Princess Appears." 

Track 7, Landspccdcr Scarch/Attack of the 
Sand People: This track begins with a statement of 
Luke's theme which is 
not heard in the film due 
to the elimination of 
some landspeeder shots. 
“Attack of the Sand 
People" begins with pre¬ 
viously unavailable 
music as R2-D2 detects 
the approaching sav¬ 
ages. With the exception 
of this newly released 
section, the material on 
this track comprises 
what was lormerly titled 
“Land of the Sand 
People" ("Sandpeople" 
on the original album). 

Track 8, Tales of a 
Jcdi Knight/Learn 
About the Force: This 
track is actually four 
separate chronological cues of which only the first 
has been previously available (as the middle of 
three cues in “Inner City”). The latter three cues all 
take place in Ben's house and end with the first 
view of the Death Star. 

Track 9. Burning Homestead: Previous title: 
“The Return Home.” 

Track 10. Mos Eisley Spaceport: In the 
Special Edition only; the middle ponion of this cue 
(featuring a bouncing trombone, piano and bongo) 
has been replaced with a piece from "Dianoga” 
(disc 2, track 6). The unedited cue matches the 
original version of the film. On the 4CD anthology 
this cue vv-as identified as “A Hive of Villainy.” 
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Track 13, Binary Sunset (alternate): When 
vve were given access to the 16-track music reels I 
first carefully studied the sconng log and came 
across the cue for the sunset on the second day of 
recording. Two takes were laid down but both 
were marked N.G. Williams and the LSO moved 
on to the next cue. A week later the cue was re¬ 
recorded and one of the takes was selected 1 real¬ 
ized that the earlier recording was the onginal ver¬ 
sion of the piece as described in the liner notes for 
the original album. A bit of deductive reasoning 
led us to the premiere release of this fascinating 
alternate version. This piece and the first two lakes 
in the ‘Main Title Archive” are all that was taken 
from the 16-track reels. 

Disc Two 

Track 2, The Millennium Faleon/lmpcrial 
Cruiser Pursuit: "The Millennium Falcon' was 
the last part of "Inner City" on previous releases, 
although the onginal album presented a truncated 
version of it. In the Special Edition this cue is now 
split in half by the addition of Han Solos 
encounter with Jabba the Hutt in the Falcons 
docking bay. The new scene is tracked with two 
cues from Return of the Jedi: “The Pit of Carkoon” 
and “Bounty for a Wookiee." 

The first few seconds of "Imperial Cruiser 
Pursuit" have been previously unavailable until 
now. This cue was formerly called “Blasting Off," 
and in the Special Edition an extension has been 
executed in order to accommodate an added shot 
of the Millennium Falcon’s lift-off. 

Track 3, Destruction of Aldcraan: A few sec¬ 
onds towards the end of this cue are "dialed out" 
in the film sound mix. 

Track 4, The Death Star/Thc Stormtroopers: 

In the film, "The Death Star" contains some repeal¬ 
ing bars and therefore runs longer. On previous 
releases, this cue was the first of three segments of 
the "Inner City” track. Now it is followed by "The 
Stormtroopers,” the longest of the previously 
unavailable cues (not counting the alternate ‘Binary’ 
Sunset" and “Main Title" takes). This music is 
heard as Han and the others emerge from the 
smuggling compartments aboard the Falcon, end¬ 
ing as they enter the Death Star control room. 

Track 5, Wookiee Prisoncr/Detention Block 
Ambush: The first cue was previously entitled 
“Mouse Robot," and the second was the first cue 
heard in the track called “The Last Battle." For the 
Special Edition, a portion of “Wookiee Prisoner” is 
used for the extended sequence of the siormtrcop- 
ers searching for the droids in the Tatooine desert. 

Track 6, Shootout in the Cell Bay/Dianoga: 
The first cue made up the first half of "Rescue of 
the Princess" on prior releases, while “Dianoga” 
has previously been the ending of "The Trash 
Compactor." “ Dianoga” is the only cue written for 
the film and then dropped from the scene, which 
has been enhanced for the Special Edition but still 
plays unscored. The cue, however, has now been 
utilized in the Special Edition for the new estab¬ 
lishing shots of Mos Eisley spaceport (see above). 


Track 7, The Trash Compactor: The begin¬ 
ning of this cue is cut from the film up to the chord 
preceding the Imperial theme. On previous 
albums it was called "The Walls Converge" and 
ended with "Dianoga” (see above). 

Track 8, The Tractor Beam/Chasm Crossfire: 
On prior releases “The Tractor Beam” was the sec¬ 
ond cue heard in "The Last Battle." while "Chasm 
Crossfire” made up the second half of "Rescue of 
the Princess." 


track runs through Han’s departure on a tauntaun 
in search of Luke and matches the cut of the film 
as originally scored. When synched to the film it 
becomes apparent that some minor editing was 
done to Luke’s introduction and Hans entrance 
into the command center. It was also decided to re¬ 
score the probot sequence with a subdued, quiet 
piece instead of the bombastic rendition of Vader’s 
theme heard here. On the original album the first 
track was called "Star Wars (Main Theme)” but 




Top: "Launch from the Fourth Moon" (formerly 
"Standing By") is linked to the rest of the 
"Battle of Yavin" cues for the first time on CD. 
Bottom: Luke is contacted by Ben in Empire's 
previously unreleased "Vision of Obi-Wan." 






Track 9, Ben Kcnobi's Dcath/TIE Fighter 
Attack: Some repeating bars are audible in the film 
mix in order to extend the first cue. 

Track 10, THE BATTLE OF YAVIN: At long 
last, "Launch from the Fourth Moon” (formerly 
"Standing By") can be heard leading directly into 
"X-Wings Draw Fire,” recreating the final battle as 
heard in the film. “X-Wings Draw Fire” and "Use 
the Force” finished up "The l-ast Battle" on previ¬ 
ous albums. 


The Empire Strikes Back 

Disc One 

Track 1, 20th Century Fox Fanfare: 

Newman's fanfare is this time conducted by 
Williams at the Empire sessions. This version was 
used on all four CDs of the boxed set and on many 
other Fox releases. 

Track 2, Main Titlc/The Ice Planet Hoth: As 

specified in the CD liner notes, this cue begins a 
sequence of 16 minutes of continuous music, 
much of which was cut. re-scored, or tracked. This 


only included the first three minutes of this cue, 
after which it segued to "Mynock Cave" (see track 
10). A shorter rc-rccording of the cue as presented 
here was included on Charles Gerhardt's Empire 
album and was called “Main Title—The Imperial 
Probe.” On the 4CD anthology it was identified as 
“Main Title/Thc Imperial Probe (extended ver¬ 
sion)" in order to distinguish it from Gerhardt’s 
version and the re-scored film version (see track 
4). For the new release, assigning a new title to this 
long version simplified the issue. 

Track 3, The Wampa’s Lair/Vision of Obi- 
Wan/Snowspecders Take Flight: Continuing 
immediately, this track opens with music heard in 
the film as Luke is seen in the ice creatures cave. 
(Of this wriling, it is not known if this scene is 
being extended for the Special Edition; if so, the 
music will be edited accordingly) In the film, the 
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music is dialed out as Luke emerges into the bliz¬ 
zard, and the scenes of Han searching and the 
droids keeping vigil play without the scoring heard 
here. A slightly abbreviated version of this cue 
made up the first half of “The Heroics of Luke and 
Han” on the original 2LP set, but this was elimi¬ 
nated from the CD version. It was restored on the 
4CD anthology and identified by its cue sheet title, 
“Luke’s Escape." 



The previously unreleased “Vision of Obi-Wan” 
follows immediately and was intended to begin 
during the scene in which the shield door of the 
Rebel base is closed for the night. In the film this 
beginning was dropped, and the music instead 
stans at the cut to Luke lying in the snow, contin¬ 
uing through his instructions from Ben. 

Again following immediately, "Snowspeeder 
Rescue’ is the original version of the scene in 
which Rogue Flight searches for Luke and Han. 
Except for a brief snippet, edited sections of 
“Hypcrspacc” (disc 2, track 11) are used in its 
place and a piece of “The Wampa’s Lair" (sec 
above) is heard as Luke is rejuvenated in the bacta 
tank. In the film as scored by Williams, this cue 
would have ended in Luke's hospital room over 
outtake footage which showed Lukes bandages 
being removed and Leia's entrance. In the scene, 
Luke and Leia share a tender moment and a pas¬ 
sionate kiss, as glimpsed in the comic adaptation 
and the first theatrical preview (which can be seen 
on the boxed set laserdisc). 

"Snowspeeder Rescue ’ comprised the first half 
of “Rebels at Bay" on the original Empire double 
album. For the 4CD anthology it was called 
“Luke’s Rescue.” 

Track 4, The Imperial Probe/Aboard the 
Executor: Unlike Star Wars’ alternate "Binary 
Sunset," which was never used in the film or heard 
on any soundtrack album, I hoped to place this 
previously unreleased alternate opening of Empire 
into the musical sequence because it was actually 
used. However, 1 did not want to change Wil¬ 
liams's original beginning for the film, which has 
become a familiar opening for the Empire album. 

The solution presented itself very clearly: In the 
film, the narrative returns to the probot once all 
the wampa business is resolved, so it seemed fit¬ 


ting to begin this new dramatic sequence with this 
shon cue. Added to it is a short transitional cue 
which Williams wrote for Han’s entrance into the 
Rebel base when it was decided to drop the bulk 
of “The Ice Planet Hoth” (see above). Still dissatis¬ 
fied, the filmmakers elected to track the transition 
with a snippet from “Arrival on Dagobah’ (track 
7). This short cue, heard in the Empire radio 
shows, works nicely as a transition to “Aboard the 


Executor.” This previously unreleased cue plays 
over the command center sequence in which the 
probe is detected and continues through the scene 
where Han destroys it. This leads to a grand state¬ 
ment of Vader's theme as the action moves to the 
Imperial starfleet. In the film, the first portion of 
this cue was cut. and the starflcct sequence was 
replaced with the opening of “The Imperial March" 
(disc 2, track 1), Williams's formal and now-famous 
concert version of the theme. This was then com¬ 
bined with the ending of the cue as heard here. 

Track 5, THE BATTLE OF HOTH: In the film, 
minor music edits occur in “The Ion Cannon,” 
“Beneath the AT-AT,” and “Escape in the 
Millennium Falcon." The opening bars of 
“Imperial Walkers," featuring rhythmic piano, 
were eliminated entirely. The previous title for 
“The Ion Cannon" was “Drawing the Battle 
Lincs/Lcia's Instructions," while “Imperial Walkers” 
was formerly called “The Battle in the Snow." 

“Beneath the AT-AT" made up the second half of 
“Rebels at Bay' on the onginal album but was 
called “Luke's First Crash" on the 4CD set as it was 
on Gerhardt's re-recording. Escape in the 
Millennium Falcon" comprised the second lialf of 
‘The Heroics of Luke and Han" on the onginal 
double LP. while both the anthology and Gerhardt 
album referred to it as “The Rebels Escape Again.” 

Track 7, Arrival on Dagobah: The music 
which opens this track was formerly called “Crash 
Landing," and is heard after Luke's fighter lands in 
a swamp. The second cue of this track is previous¬ 
ly unreleased and plays as Luke sets up camp, end¬ 
ing with the surprise appearance of the creature 
who will soon be revealed as the Jedi master. 

Track 8, Luke's Nocturnal Visitor This cue 
was written for the scene in which the unidentified 
Yoda rummages through Luke's survival gear. It 


was cut from the film except for the very end, but 
even this was modified in the film to eliminate the 
rising flutes. On previous albums this selection 
was the second half of “The Training of a Jedi 
Knight" (see track 11). 

Track 9. Han Solo and the Princess: Empire’s 
love theme is heard here, followed by the scene in 
which Vader converses with the Emperor. It is 
mentioned here only to note that the composer 
arranged a highly recommended, full concert ver¬ 
sion of the love theme for Charles Gerhardt’s re¬ 
recording of the score (Varese Sarabande VCD 
47204; reissued as VSD-5353). 

Track 10, Jedi Master Revcalcd/Mynock 
Cave: On previous albums, the first cue in this 
track was the opening part of “City in the Clouds’’ 
(disc 2, track 3). Here it is followed by “Mynock 
Cave,” which begins with a bold statement of 
Vader’s theme scored for the starfleet’s bombing of 
the asteroid in which the Falcon is hiding. The cue 
was intended to play over the surprise appearance 
of the mynock and end with the Falcon’s narrow 
escape from the mouth of a space slug. In the film, 
this cue was eliminated up to the point where Han 
and Leia emerge into the “cave.” 

The portion of the cue used in the film was 
heard (albeit with some further edits) on the orig¬ 
inal 2LP Empire set as the end of “Star Wars (Main 
Theme)." It was missing from the 4CD boxed set 
but is now restored and presented in its entirety for 
the first time. 

Track 11, The Training of a Jedi Knight/I he 
Magic Tree: This cue was intended for the first 
training sequence, in which Luke carries Yoda on 
his back. It was completely cut from the film but 
has always been included on the soundtrack 
release where it has previously been combined 
with "Luke's Nocturnal Visitor" to make up a cue 
of the same title used here. Now the actual ending 
of the cue can lx heard, a section which was also 
included on the Gerhardt rc-rccording where it 
was called “May the Force Be with You.” 

“The Magic Tree” plays intact in the film except 
for the ending transition to Vader's ship. This was 
replaced with a snippet of "The Imperial March" 
(disc 2, track 1) and the last drum-roll from 
“Aboard the Executor" (disc 1, track 4). 

Disc Two 

Track 3, Attacking a Star Destroyer: Previous 
title: “Attack Position.” 

Track 4, Yoda and the Force: This cue con¬ 
tains a minor edit in the film version and its end¬ 
ing, like that of “The Magic Tree,” was dropped in 
favor of some edited bars from “The Imperial 
March" and that "Aboard the Executor’’ drum-roll 
again. 

Track 5, Imperial Starfleet Deployed/City in 
the Clouds: The first and previously unreleased 
cue was scored to begin as soon as Vader says, 
“Apology accepted, Captain Needa.” In the film, 
the music doesn't appear until just before the 
Falcon is revealed attached to the Avenger. The 
very end of the cue is also dialed out, as are the first 
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few notes of "City in the Clouds.” This subsequent 
cue also contains some minor edits in the film ver¬ 
sion and its ending (as Lando appears) was com¬ 
pletely dialed out. However, the addition of new 
shots in the Special Edition has enabled more of 
the music to be heard. The four-note choral section 
was reduced to a murmur on previous mixes but 
is now clearly audible. 

Track 7, Betrayal at Bespin: This track com¬ 
prises three previously unreleased cues, beginning 
with Lukes launch from Dagobah and ending with 
Han in Vader’s torture chamber. The very last note 
was heard on the original Empire album as the 
ending of "Departure of Boba Fett” (see track 9). 

Track 8, Deal with the Dark Lord: Another 
previously unreleased cue, this plays over the 
sequence in the Cloud City prison cell. 

Track 9, Carbon Freeze/Darth Vader’s 
Trap/Departure of Boba Fett: This lengthy track 
was presented on the 4CD boxed set with the 
exception of a short dissonant section of "Carbon 
Freeze” which is heard at least three times in the 
radio show. It is actually Williams’s original music 
for the raising and subsequent dropping of the car- 
bonite block, which he later replaced with the dra¬ 
matic violin rendition of the love theme that 
immediately follows the dissonant section. Not 


wanting to frustrate any fellow complctists 1 elect¬ 
ed to combine the two versions together. 

For Darth Yader's Trap” (called "Luke Pursues 
:he Captives” on the anthology), only the first pan 
is heard in the film, the music dialing out as Luke 
enters the carbon chamber. "Departure of Boba 
Fett" begins as Lando's guards take over the 
storm-troopers, but in the film version this cue is 
edited, dialing out entirely as Boba Feu’s ship lifts 
off. As originally scored, the music covered this 
entire sequence as well as the continuation of the 
duel. Tlie Force theme and Yoda’s theme would 
have been heard as Luke leaps from the carbon pit 
and retrieves his lighisaber. The cue ends as Vader 
is driven off the edge of the platform. Under the 
same title, a shorter version of this latter cue was 
heard on the original 2LP set (see track 7). 

Track 10, The Clash of Lightsabers: Previous 
title: “The Duel.” 

Track 11, Rescue from Cloud City/ 
Hyperspace: In the film, some minor editing was 
done to the end of “Rescue from Cloud City," to 
shorten a shot of Lando emerging from the Falcon s 
top hatch. “Hyperspace” meanwhile, was extend¬ 
ed for an editorially created scene in which Pictt 
orders the tractor beam prepared. (Note the 
reversed insignia, indicating that the film has been 
flip-flopped; most of 
the shots appear taken 
from the scene in which 
Vader orders the fleet 
deployed.) On the 4CD 
set, "Rescue from Cloud 
City” was called "Losing 
a Hand." 

Track 12, The 
Rebel ricct/End Title: 

In 70mm versions of 
the film, the final scene 
began with this cue 
Preparations of these 
prints began before the 
film was “locked,” so 
the 35mm version con¬ 
tains several differences 
(see sidebar). The most 
prominent is the inclu¬ 
sion of extra dialogue 
and a few’ additional 
effects shots to the clos¬ 
ing scene. The re-edited 
sequence required the 
tracking of a section of 
“Yoda and the Force" to 
precede “The Rebel 
Fleet.” For both pnnts, 
a few bars of "The Rebel 
Fleet” were eliminated. 

This track was called 
"Finale" on the original 
album and the Gerhardi 
recording and Finale/ 
End Credits” on the 
anthology set. 


Return ot the Jedi 

Disc One 

Track 2, Main Title/Approaching the Death 
Star/Tatooine Rendezvous: Unlike Empire , there 
was only one difference between the 35mm and 
70mm versions of Jedi: the 70mm version used the 
"Main Title” from Empire (referring to the music 
recording, not the visuals), but no one has been 
able to determine why. Presented here, of course, 
is the Jedi recording. Although “Approaching the 
Death Star" was used as a title on the boxed set and 
on Gerhardt's re-recording, the original Jedi album 
began with “Main Title (The Story Continues)." 
This cue is drastically truncated in the film version, 
and here the complete version is followed by the 
previously unreleased “Tatooine Rendezvous," 
which features the only music in the Trilogy scored 
for a cut sequence. A reprise of Vaders theme is 
heard as the Dark Lord enters the empty throne 
room and makes telepathic contact with Luke. The 
action moves to Taiooine where Luke has a brief 
exchange with his lather The droids then appear 
and Luke is seen placing the lighisaber in R2-D2’s 
head. The music then picks up as it is heard in the 
film when the droids arrive at Jabba’s palace, 
although brief cues for the opening of the door and 
for the droids' reception by Bib Fortuna (also 
heard here) were eliminated. 

Track 3, The Droids Are Captured: This pre¬ 
viously unreleased track is heard as Threepio and 
Artoo are marched off to Jabba’s droid labor pool. 

Track 4. Bounty for a Wookicc: Also previ¬ 
ously unreleased, the beginning of this cue was 
replaced in the film with snippets from "Father 
and Son" (disc 2, track 3). 

Track 5. Han Solo Returns: This track, which 
formerly contained the subtitle "At the Court of 
Jabba ihc Hutt.” has a complicated history. On the 
original Jedi album and in the 4CD boxed set. this 
track ended with a portion of Jabba the Hutt’s 
theme which did not match the film. Judging from 
other recordings by Williams and Gerhardi, it was 
clear that this was the ending of Williams's formal 
concert suite called “Jabba the Hutt.” On the Jedi 
scoring session tapes, this cue ends as it is heard 
here, with a similar rendition of Jabba’s theme, but 
one that does match the scene even though it is 
different than what is heard on screen. 

This, then, is Williams’s original cue for the 
scene in which Han and Leia are captured by 
Jabba, although only a few notes of it are heard in 
the film That left the question of where the section 
of the Jabba concert suite came from, since it is not 
on the scoring sessions. It was deiennined that this 
concert suite was most likely recorded by Williams 
in its entirety at the album recording sessions for 
Jedi, which took place separately from the main 
scoring sessions. It was here that the concert suites 
"Luke and Leia," "Parade of the Ewoks,” and “The 
Forest Battle” were recorded, as well as the “End 
Title" and the revised Sail Barge Assault" (track 7). 
None of these pieces are on the scoring session 
masters (but the earlier unused alternate version of 
"Sail Barge Assault” is [track 151). 


70mm VARIATIONS STRIKE BACK 


There have been a veriety of magazine articles eddressing the venations in 
prints of Star Wars (mostly in its sound mix). Amazingly, no one has document¬ 
ed the fact thot the 70mm version of The Empire Strikes Back had several sig¬ 
nificant audio end visual differences from the 35mm print later released on 
video one laserdisc. These mostly concernec the uses cf wipes, dissolves and 
hard cuts. Michael Mctessino, who saw both versions around 70 times (once 
for each millimeter) in 1980, kindly documented some of the differences: 

• After the prebot lands on Hcth and moves ‘rame left, there is an optical 
wipe to the overhead shot of Luke on his taunfaun instead of a straight cut. 

• After Luke wanders through the snow and falls face down, there is an 
optical wipe to Han instead of a straight cut. 

• The bacta tank scene starts on c close-up of Twc-OreBee and pans right 
to a closeup of Luke in the lank. It then cuts to FX-7 extending i’s airr to the 
tank. There is no cut to Leia, Han and Threepio observing. 

• In the snow battle scene, when Luke drops into the snow aber throwing o 
charge into the Imperial walker, the AT-ST in the background has no atmospher¬ 
ic depth. It looks too dose and small. 

• In the Empero' scene, the hologram cf the Enpe'or is already presert n 
the first shot—it does not "tune in' gradually. 

• The Imperial fleet establishing shot after the magic tree scene has a differ 
ent TIE fighter sound effect. 

• When Luke falls from Cloud City into the Millennium Falcon, -he “oleon's 
radar d sh is not added to the shot. 

• The telepcthy between Luke and Vader durng the Hyperspace" cue has 
straight cuts instead of quick dissolves. 

• In *he final scene, there is no f'acked music from 'Yoda and tne Force. 

The scene begins with the first establishing shot of the rebel fleet, then cjts 
inside the Falcon for Lando *o say “Luke, we're ready for tokeofi (but c differ¬ 
ent take of 'his is used!. After _uke says (voice over), "Good luck lando." 
scene cuts to inside the Rebel cruiser where .u<e says Til meet you at the ren¬ 
dezvous," etc. Not in fhis version are two more establishing shots of the fleet 
and an interim effects shot over wh ch Londo soys, 'When we find Jabba the 
Hutt and that bounty hunter we’ I contact you." 
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Despite our efforts, the album recording session 
masters could not be located, so all of the above 
have been taken from the master analog reels for 
the completed original Jedi album. Since the album 
only offered a small portion of the Jabba theme it 
was decided to eliminate this and present the 
unedited original version of “Han Solo Returns.” 
There are many re-recordings of the full “Jabba the 
Hutt" suite including Gerhardt’s (RCA RCD 
14748), Sony Classical’s John Williams Conducts 
John Williams: The Star Wars Trilogy (SK 45947), 
and (my own favorite) Out of this World with John 
Williams and the Boston Pops (Philips 411185-2). 

So why was the edit made in the first place? The 
best theory is that when it was decided that Jedi 
would only be one LP instead of two, Williams 
must have felt that a slightly more formal rendition 
of Jabbas theme was more appropriate than the 
cue as written. That leaves the question of the 
other music heard in the film as Jabba captures 
Han and I^ia. Keep reading 

Track 6, Luke Confronts Jabba/Den of the 
Rancor/Sarlacc Sentence: The previously 
unavailable “Luke Confronts Jabba” runs longer 
than the film sequence because a shon sinister ver¬ 
sion of Jabbas theme has been added to it. This 
short piece was part of the re-scored version of 
"Han Solo Returns' (see above). In the film, the 
end of "Luke Confronts Jabba” was also replaced 
by a section of "The Dark Side Beckons.” 

"Den of the Rancor” also runs longer than the 
film scene, accounting for additional footage 
which had Luke leaping to the overhead grating as 
the beast grasps for him. On Gerhardts re-record- 
ing and on the 4CD anthology, this cue was called 
“Fight in the Dungeon." 

“Sarlacc Sentence” is the previously unreleased 
extension of this sequence as Luke, Han and 
C.hewie are told of their gruesome fate. 

Track 7, The Pit of Carkoon/Sail Barge 
Assault: This track opens with a previously unre¬ 
leased cue, heard as the sail barge arrives at the sar¬ 
lacc pit. Only the very beginning is heard in the 
film, but the complete cue was intended to lead 
directly into “Sail Barge Assault.” 

This second version of “Sail Barge Assault” (see 
track 15) was recorded at the later album sessions 
(see track 5). Even after this re-scoring, the 
sequence was editorially changed to a drastic 
degree so that in the film there are a myriad of edits 
and repeated phrases. All previous releases have 
identified “Sail Barge Assault” as “The Return of 
the Jedi.” 

Track 8. The Emperor Arrives/The Death of 
Yoda/Obi-Wan’s Revelation: The “call-to-arms” 
fanfare heard at the beginning of “The Emperor 
Arrives” and the winds accompanying the 
Emperors first appearance were replaced by sim¬ 
pler renditions of Vaders and the Emperor’s 
themes (see disc 2, track 6). The ending of this cue 
was replaced in the film by the ending of 
“Emperor’s Throne Room” (disc 2, track 4). 

The beginning of “The Death of Yoda” was 
replaced by a shon section of “Luke’s Nocturnal 
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Visitor” from Empire, while the previously unre¬ 
leased “Obi-Wan's Revelation” was dropped entire¬ 
ly except for the ending statement of Princess Leias 
theme and the transition to the Rebel armada. 

Track 9, Alliance Assembly: Previously unre¬ 
leased, this pleasant cue is extended in the film 
through the repetition of musical phrases. 

Track 10, Shuttle Tydirium Approaches 
F.ndor: The music for the view of the Emperors 
command tower was rescored to eliminate the syn¬ 
thesizer heard in the original version (used on the 
4CD boxed set). A simple revision was used in the 
film but is heard under screeching TIE Fighters. 
When the two were played together, we found that 
the synthesizer became sufficiently buried without 
destroying the integrity of the original composi¬ 
tion. On the boxed set anthology this track was 
called “Fakingthe Code” 

Track 11: Speeder Bike Chase/Land of the 
Ewoks: A long sequence of previously unreleased 
music, beginning with “Speeder Bike Chase." kicks 
off the action on Endor. 

"Land of the Ewoks” is comprised of five con¬ 
secutive cues, which in the film were altered with 



Artoo on Jabba's sail barge. Sadly, the Max 
Rebo band source cue for this scene is amonc 
the handful of materials (along with the Jedi 
album session masters) which has seemingly 
dropped off the face of the earth. 


one extension and one moment of Leias initial 
encounter with Wicket where the music is dialed 
out. High staccato trumpets scored for an estab¬ 
lishing shot of the Death Star were replaced by a 
section of music from a few bars later. An unused 
alternate version of Vaders conversation with the 
Emperor has been added here as an extension. The 
track ends as Han and the others are surrounded 
by spear-brandishing Ewoks. 

Track 12, The Levitation/Thrcepio’s Bedtime 
Story: Another previously unavailable track, “The 


Levitation” is drastically reconfigured in the film to 
conform to the re-editing of the scene. (In a 
widescreen version, look for shots of Artoo stand¬ 
ing free at the edge of the frame long before the 
Ewoks cut his binds.) 

Track 13, Jabba's Baroque Recital: The origi¬ 
nal expectation was to include the complete “Jabba 
the Hutt” concen suite following track 2. When 
the album session master failed to materialize, it 
was decided to keep the intact version of "Han 
Solo Returns” (track 5) and give the extra space to 
this previously unreleased source cue. Many fans 
have asked for the source music performed by Max 
Rebo, but those cues, along with the film version 
of "Lapti Nek” are assumed to be on some Joseph 
Williams master which, like the album sessions, 
seems to have vanished, despite the use of this 
music in the documentary From Star Wars to Jedi: 
The Making of a Saga. 

Track 14, Jedi Rocks: Speaking of “Lapti Nek,” 
the familiar album version was originally to be 
placed here until we learned that the song was 
being dropped. The new song was composed and 
arranged by Jerry Hey. So you "Lapti Nek” lovers, 
hold on to your boxed sets! 

Track 15, Sail Barge Assault (alternate): Disc 
one needed to end with a bang, so this cue, which 
made its debut on the boxed set as “The Return of 
the Jedi (alternate),” seemed to fit perfectly as a fol¬ 
low-up to the two Jabba-relaied source cues. 

Disc Two 

Track 3, Brother and Sister/Father and 
Son/Thc Fleet Enters Hyperspace/Heroic Ewok: 
Ibis track forms a particularly graceful transition 
from concen suites back to underscore. In the 
film, “Brother and Sister” is preceded by a section 
of “Yoda and the Force” from Empire. I lere the cue 
is followed, as in the film, by the previously 
unavailable “Father and Son.” For this cue, the 
ending statement of Luke's theme was dropped 
and replaced by the ending of "Emperor’s Throne 
Room” once again. 

“The Fleet Enters Hyperspace” begins with a 
shon section of previously unreleased material 
which leads to the action music as Lando leads the 
fighters towards F.ndor. 

Track 4. Emperor's Throne Room: Previous 
title: “The Emperor Confronts Luke.” 

Track 5, THE BATTLE OF ENDOR I: This 
track opens with "Into the Trap,” which in the film 
is drastically reconfigured to fit the scene. This is 
followed by “Forest Ambush.” the only portion of 
previously unreleased music in this track, heard as 
the Emperor begins tempting Luke and continuing 
as the Relxls are captured on Endor. 

“Scout Walker Scramble” contains a sweetener 
for the Ewoks' sling shots which was not included 
on the 4C.D anthology. Some minor edits were 
made for this cue in the film version, but "Prime 
Weapon Fires” was kept intact. These two cues 
made up one track on the 4CD box called “First 
Ewok Battlc/Fight with the Fighters.” On Varujan 
Kojian’s re-recording with the Utah Symphony 
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(Varese Sarabande VCD 47201) the latter cue was 
called ' Fight with TIE Fighters." 

Track 6. The Lighisaber/The Ewok Battle: 
The rcscorcd sections of “The Emperor Arrives" are 
presented as the beginning of this track and lead 
into the scene where Luke retrieves his weapon 
from the tmperor’s side. All are previously unre¬ 
leased. but in the film the end of the cue was 
replaced with a snippet of “The Dark Side 
Beckons." 

“The Ewok Battle” is the film 
version of the sequence in which 
the Imperial forces are led into a 
series of primitive, but effective 
traps. The cue is snipped slightly in 
the film. The original Jcdi album 
only featured the concert version 
“The Forest Battle” (see track 12). 
which is a straightforward adapta¬ 
tion of the material heard here. 

Track 7. THE BATTLE OF 
ENDOR 11: For the film version, 
the beginning of “Lcia Is 
Wounded—The Duel Begins" was 
replaced with a section from “Scout 
Walker Scramble." A sweetener 
was also added as Vader falls down 
the stairs, which was not included 
on the boxed set. The next cue, 

“Ovenaking the Bunker," is a short, 
previously unavailable section con¬ 
necting the first duel sequence to 
Vader's search for Luke beneath the 
throne room. 

For the anthology set, “Lcia Is 
Wounded—The Duel Begins" was 
called “Leia Is Wounded/1 like and 
Vader Duel.” while “The Dark Side 
Beckons” was entitled "Final Duel/ 

Into the Death Star." On the original Jcdi album 
only. “The Emperor’s Death" was simply called 
“The Emperor." 

Track 8, THE BATTLE OF ENDOR III: The 

first cue of this track. “Superstructure Chase." is 
previously unreleased. although it is comprised of 
material heard in “Ben Kenobi's Death." "TIE 
Fighter Attack.” and “X-Wings Draw Fire" from 
Star Wars. Some of the arrangements, as in “Sail 
Barge Assault." follow those found in the original 
Star Wars concert suites as heard on re-recordings 
by Charles Gerhardt (BMG Classics 2698-2-RG) 
and Zubin Mehta (London 417846-2). 

Prior to the boxed set release. “Darth Vader's 
Death" was available only on Kojians rc-rccording 
with the Utah Symphony. The beginning of “The 
Main Reactor," the final cue ol this track, was 
replaced in the film by a snippet of Empire’s 
“Rescue from Cloud City.” This cue was called 
“Through the Flames" on the anthology set. 

Track 9, Lcias News/Light of the Force: An 
alternate version of “Leias News” made its debut 
on the boxed set. on which both versions ol this 
cue were called “Leia Breaks the News." On the 
original album, the film version of the cue (main¬ 


tained here) mace up the first half of a track called 
“Rebel Briefing.” 

The second half of that track also had two ver¬ 
sions, both of which were presented on the boxed 
set as “Funeral Pyre for a Jedi." Here, re-titled 
"Light of the Force," the two have been combined, 
since the first version was contained on the origi¬ 
nal Jcdi album and the second remains in the 
Special Edition. 


Track 10, Victory Cclcbration/End Title: The 
finale of Jcdi has now been expanded and entirely 
rescored by John Williams The new piece. 
"Victory Celebration." was recorded in London in 
late November 1996. and features ethnic percus¬ 
sion, children's choir, a priest call, and an 85-piece 
orchestra performing an all-new theme. 

This new music covers Special Edition footage 
ol celebrations taking place throughout the galaxy 
and also replaces “Ewok Celebration, for which 
both album and film versions have been eliminat¬ 
ed. So once again, hold on to those 4CD sets! 

The "End Title" remains intact, ending, inciden¬ 
tally, with a reprise of the throne room motif from 
Star Wars which was also pan of the original 1977 
concen suite. “End Title” was identified as “Finale" 
on previous releases 

Track 11, Ewok Feast/Part of the Tribe: Both 
previously unreleased Ewok source cues are pre¬ 
sented here 

Track 12, The Forest Battle: A fitting encore 
and perfect counterpan to disc one's alternate “Sail 
Barge Assault' ends the second disc. • 


CPs FOR BEST OFFERS/TRAPES 

THE BIG COUNTRY J. Moross, SAE special ed. boxed set with book 
ARACHN0PH0BIA Trevor Jones (no dialogue, more musk) 

NO MAN'S LAND Basil Poledouris, VSD 

CASUALTIES OF WAR Ennio Morrkone, sealed 

CHILD'S PLAY Joe Renzetti • El CID Miklos Rozsa, EMI 

THE DIRTY DOZEN/HANNIBAL BROOKS DeVol/F. Lai, EMI 

THE SCALPHUNTERS/HANG 'EM HIGH/THE WAY WEST 

Bemstein/Frontiere/Koper, EMI 

CARAVANS Mike Balt • DREAMSCAPE Maurice Jarre 

FEDORA/CRISIS Miklos Rozsa, ltd. Varese dub 

THE 'BURBS Jerry Goldsmith, ltd. Varese dub 

PROVIDENCE Miklos Rozsa, DRG • RAMBIN' ROSE Elmer Bernstein 

THE UGHTHORSEMEN Mario Milo, Australian import, sealed 

THE LIGHTNING JACK Bruce Rowland, Australian import 

NORTH OF HOLLYWOOD Alex North 

WILLOW James Horner (sealed) • SCAR LETT John Morris 

THE WHALES OF AUGUST Alan Price, VSD 

MASTERS OF THE UNIVERSE Bill Conti, VSD 

THE FOG John Carpenter, YSD Germony 

THE LIVING DAYLIGHTS John Barry, sealed 

EL NOMBRE DE LA ROSA James Homer, Spain 

DOMINICK AND EUGENE Trevor Janes, VSD 

OFF UMITS IN Howard, VSD• SURRENDER MichelColombier, VSD 

EIGHT MEN OUT Moson Doring, VSD 

STAND AND DELIVER Craig Safon, VSD 

5 CORNERS James Newton Howard, VSD 

SHY PEOPLE Tangerine Dream, VSD 

NO WAY OUT Maurice Jarre, VSD 

AMAZING GRACE AND CHUCK Elmer Bernstein, VSD, sealed 

SPIES LIKE US Elmer Bernstein, VSD, sealed 

PASTIME Lee Holdridge, Bay Gties 

RAMPAGE Ennio Monicone, sealed in big box 

TRIBUTE TO JERRY GOLDSMITH not numbered 

and MANY MORE, send your wont list 

CP WANTED UST 

RED SONJA/BLOODUNE Ennio Morrkone, VSD Oub 
COCOON Jomes Homer 

BASIL POLEDOURIS SAMPLER promo, various films 

ERIC AND DAVID WURST Music for Films Vol. I, promo 

KRAFT-BENJAMIN SAMPLER promo 

CAPTAIN RON Nkholos Pice, promo 

TAILSPIN Christopher Stone, promo 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION Christopher Stone, promo 

SILVESTRI SELECTED THEMES promo 

RICHARD BEILIS Film Musk Vol. 1, promo 

SPACE GHOST: COAST TO COAST Sonny Sharrock. promo 

ENCORE Merrfl Jenson • TAI-PAN Maurice Jarre, VSD 

GOLDSMITH SUITES/THEMES MfM issue 

THE BOY WHO COULD FLY Bruce Broughton, VSD 

LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH HEARN Georges Delerue 

KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE Miklos Rozsa, VSD 

and any PROMOS and HARD TO FIND CDs ; all lists welcome 

SEND YOUR OFFERS AND LISTS TO 

JAUME PIQUET FUSTE 
C/VALLERONA 22-26 3o 6a 
08950 ESPLUGUES DE LLOBREGAT 
BARCELONA, SPAIN 
Phone: 34-3-473 79 14 

IMPORTANT: CALL PHONE ONLY WEDNESDAYS BETWEEN 16:00-19:30. 
CLOSING TIME: 40 DAYS AFTER PUBLICATION OF THIS ISSUE 
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Craig L. Byrd: How did the Star Wars project first 
come to your attention 7 How did you become involved? 

John Williams: My involvement with Star Wars 
began actually with Steven Spielberg, who was, in 
the 70s when these films were made, and still is, a 
very close friend of George Lucas’s. I had done two 
or three scores for Steven Spielberg before I met 
George Lucas, jaws being the principal one among 
them. I think it was that George Lucas, when he 


ting with him deciding where we would play the 
music and what its particular function w'ould be 
for each scene. 

CB: The film set any number of standards. How do 
you explain the Star Wars phenomenon as it occurred 
back in 1977? 

JW: Well, along with others involved with the 
film, I was surpnsed at what a great success it was 
I think we all expected a successful film. In my 


deep past of our collective unconscious, if you like. 
That may be an explanation as to why it has such 
a broad appeal and such a strong one. 

CB: You would also have to assume that the hero's 
journey then would be a part of that. 

JW: That’s right. All of these aspects of journey 
and heroic life and aspiration and disappointment, 
all of the great human subjects that this seems to 
touch and tap in on, must be one of the reasons for 


The Star Wars Interview: 

A New Talk by Craig L. Byrd 


w-as making Star Wars, asked his friend Steven 
Spielberg who should write the music, where will 
he find a composer? The best knowledge 1 have is 
that Steven recommended me to George Lucas as 
a composer for the film, and l met him under 
those circumstances, and that’s how it all began. 

CB: How did you feel when you were first contacted 
about this project? Was it about one film at the time, or 
all three? 

JW: The first contact had to do only with Star 
Wars. I didn't realize that there would be a sequel 
and then a sequel after that at that time. I imagine 
George Lucas planned it that way and perhaps 
even mentioned it to me at the time, but 1 don't 
remember. I was thinking of it as a singular oppor¬ 
tunity and a singular assignment. 

CB: What was your reaction when you read the 
script? 

JW: 1 didn’t read the script. I don’t like to read 
senpts. When I’m talking about this I always make 
the analog)' that if one reads a book, a novel, and 
then you see someone else’s realization of it, there’s 
always a slight sense of disappointment because 
we've cast it in our minds, and created the scenery 
and all the ambiance in our mind’s imagination. 
There’s always a slight moment of disappointment 
when we've read a script and then we see the film 
realized. Having said that I don't even remember if 
George Lucas offered me a script to read. 

1 remember seeing the film and reacting to its 
atmospheres and energies and rhythms. That for 
me is always the best way to pick up a film—from 
the visual image itself and without any preconcep¬ 
tions that might have been put there by the script 

CB: When you first saw an assemblage of footage, 
what were you looking at and how did that inspire 
your work? 

JW: I think the film was finished when I first saw 
it, with the exception of some special effects shots 
that would have been missing. 1 remember some 
leader in there where it would say “spaceships col¬ 
lide here," "place explosion here," this kind of 
thing. But they were measured out in terms of 
length so that I could time the music to what I 
hadn't in fact specifically seen. 

The first chore I really had was to spot the music 
of the film with George Lucas, which is to say sit- 


mind I was thinking of it as a kind of Saturday 
afternoon movie for kids really, a kind of popcorn, 
Buck Rogers show A good, you know, sound and 
light show for young people, thinking that it 
would be successful, but never imagining that it 
would be this world-wide international success, 
and never imagining and even expecting that the 
sequels would (a) be along and (b) be as success¬ 
ful as they all were. 

1 can only speculate about it along with others. 
1 remember Joseph Campbell, the great mytholo- 
gist and teacher and author, who was a friend of 
George Lucas’s and who went to Skywalkcr Ranch 
and talked to George Lucas about the films. He 
began to write about the mythology, or pseudo¬ 
mythology if you like, that formed the basis of 
these films. I learned more from Joseph Campbell 
about the film, after the fact, than I did while 1 was 
working on it or watching it as a viewer. 

Having said all that, I think the panial answer to 
your question is the success of this film must be 

"If the use of symphony 
orchestras went out of fad in 
the '50s and '60s, it was 
just that: it was out of fad. 
Someone would have 
brought it back. It's too 
useful and too successful 
not to have it back." 

due to some cross-cultural connection with the 
mythic aspects of the film that Campbell described 
to us later. The fact that the Darth Vader figure may 
be present in every culture, with a different name 
perhaps, but with a similar myth attached to it. 
The films surprised every one 1 think—George 
Lucas included—in that they reached across cul¬ 
tural bounds and beyond language into some kind 
of mythic, shared remembered past—from the 


its great success. 1 suppose for me as a composer 
for the film, these forces that I’m struggling to put 
my finger on must have been at work subcon¬ 
sciously. The music for the film is very non-lutur- 
istic. The films themselves showed us characters 
we hadn’t seen before and planets unimagined and 
so on, but the music was—this is actually George 
Lucas’s conception and a very good one—emo¬ 
tionally familiar. It w'as not music that might 
describe terra incognita but the opposite of that, 
music that w'ould put us in touch with very famil¬ 
iar and remembered emotions, which for me as a 
musician translated into the use of a 19th century 
operatic idiom, if you like. Wagner and this sort of 
thing. These sorts of influences would put us in 
touch with remembered theatrical expenences as 
w'ell—all western expenences to be sure. We were 
talking about cross-cultural mythology a moment 
ago: the music at least I think is firmly rooted in 
western cultural sensibilities. 

CB: It’s interesting that you brought up opera and 
Wagner. On a certain level it seems like the three scores 
are almost your "Ring Cycle.” How did it become so 
interwoven when you originally were only scoring one 
film? 

JW: 1 think if the score has an architectural unity, 
it’s the result of a happy accident. I approached 
each film as a separate entity. The first one com¬ 
pletely out of the blue, but the second one of 
course connected to the first one; we refened back 
to characters and extended them and referred back 
to themes and extended and developed those. I 
suppose it was a natural but unconscious meta¬ 
morphoses of musical themes that created some¬ 
thing that may seem to have more architectural 
and conscious interrelatedness than I actually 
intended to put there If it’s there, to the degree that 
it is there, its a kind of happy accident if you like. 

That may be sound deprecating—I don t mean 
it quite that way—but the functional aspect and 
the craft aspect of doing the job of these three films 
has to be credited with producing a lot of this 
unity in the musical content the listeners perceive. 

CB: The album itself was in the top 20 on Billboard's 
charts. That was relatively unheard of for a non-pop 
score. How did you respond to that? 

JW: 1 don't think we ever had in the history of 
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[he record industry or a film business something 
that was so non-pop, with a small “p," reach an 
audience that size. 1 have to credit the film for a lot 
of this. If I had written the music without the film 
probably nobody ever would have heard of the 
music; it was the combination of things and the 
elusive, weird, unpredictable aspect of timing that 
none of us can quite get our hands around. If we 
could predict this kind of phenomenon or pro- 


actcrization and so on—just the practical aspect of 
sounds between dialogue that need filling up 
Symphony orchestras were enormously handy for 
this because they're elegant and the symphony 
orchestra itself is one ol the greatest inventions of 
our artistic culture. Fabulous sounds it can pro¬ 
duce and a great range of emotional capabilities. 

I think ;f the use of symphony orchestras went 
out of fad in the ‘50s and ‘60s for some reason it 


recording-’ We won’t have 10 be troubled with hir¬ 
ing freelance players, we’ll just make one contrac¬ 
tual arrangement with the London Symphony.” 

It also happened at that time that our friend 
from Hollywood, Andre Previn, was then the 
music director of the London Symphony. I rang 
him up and said, “How would it be if we borrowed 
your orchestra for this recording?’ Andre w'as very 
positive and very excited—he had no idea what 


John Williams 


ducc it consciously out of a group effort we would 
do it every year and w'c'd all be caliphs surround¬ 
ed (lauglis] with fountains of riches. 

But it doesn’t work that way, it’s a much more 
elusive thing than that. Any composer who begins 
to write a piece would think, "this will be a suc¬ 
cessful piece." But you can’t and we don't pull 
them out of the air that way. It also reminds us that 
as artists we don't work in a vacuum. We write our 
material, compose it or film it or whatever, but 
we’re not alone in the vacuum, the audience is also 
out there and its going to hit them. With all the 
aspects of happenstance and fad, and the issue of 
skin length for example, which is to say style and 
fad, and what is a la mode? When all of these 
things come together and create a phenomenon 
like this, we then, as we re doing now-, look back 
on it say, "Why did it happen?" Its as fascinating 
and inexplicable to me as to any viewer. 

CB: It's also got to be intensely gratifying. 

JW: It’s enormously gratifying and it makes me 
feel very lucky. I’m not a particularly religious per¬ 
son, but there’s something sort of eerie, about the 
way our hands are occasionally guided in some of 
the things that we do. It can happen in any aspect, 
any phase of human endeavor where we come to 
the right solutions almost in spite of ourselves 
And you look back and you say that that almost 
seems to have a kind of—you want to use the 
word divine guidance—behind it. It can make you 
believe in miracles in any collaborative art form 
the theatre, film, any of this, when all these aspects 
come together to form a humming engine that 
works and the audience is there for it and they're 
ready for it and willing to embrace it That is a kind 
of miracle also. 

CB: It also changed the shape of film music. A lot of 
filmmakers had really abandoned the idea of big full 
orchestral scores. 

JW: Well, I don't know if it's fair to say the Star 
Wars films brought back symphonic scores per se. 
We've been using symphony orchestras since even 
before sound. Anyone interested in film knows 
that music seems to be an indispensable ingredient 
for filmmakers. I'm not exactly sure why. We could 
talk about that for days, but mood, motivation, 
rhythm, tempo, atmosphere, all these things, char- 


was just that: u was out of fad. 

Someone would have brought it 
back. It's too useful and too success¬ 
ful not to have it back. I think after 1 
the success of Star Wars the orchcs I 
tras enjoyed a very successful period 
because of that—wonderful, all to the 
good. I don't think we can claim that 
it was a renaissance really, more than 
just a change of fad if you'd like. 

CB: Or a little goose if nothing else. 

JW: Right A little helping push. 

CB: All three scores were recorded 
with the London Symphony Orchestra. 

Was there a /^articular reason why that 
orchestra was chosen? 

JW: We decided to record the 
music for the films in London. I say ' 
wc. 1 think George Lucas decided 
that. He shot some of the film in Afnca and 
England and did some of his post-production 
work there. It was part of the plan that we would 
record there and that w’as fine with me. 1 had done 
Fiddler on the Roof and some other large-scale pro¬ 
ductions in England and I knew the orchestras 

Williams considered the 
Trilogy scores os individual, 
stand-alone pieces at the 
time, but as a single, large 
work in retrospect. 

very well and liked them; 1 was very comfortable 
recording there. 

Wc w-eie going lo use a freelance orchestra, as I 
had done with Fiddler and other films 1 remember 
having a conversation w'ith the late Lionel 
Newman, who was then the music director of the 
20th Century Fox studios, and we were talking 
about the practical plans of when to record and 
where and so on. booking facility stages and the 
rest of it He suggested to me, ‘Why don't we just 
use the London Symphony Orchestra for this 
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Star Wars was going to be about or what the music 
would be like, but just the idea that the orchestra 
would have that exposure seemed to lie a good 
plan for him. So, it was a combination of a lot of 
nice things. 1 had worked in England for years and 
knew the orchestras well; 1 knew' the London 
Symphony well. They had played a symphony of 
mine under Previn's direction a few years before, 
and played other music of mine in concerts and so 
on. It was a coming together of a lot of familiar 
forces in a nice way and I had a good time. 

CB: At the risk of sounding like someone from 
Entertainment Tonight. if sounds like the Force was 
with everyone involved 

JW: |laughs) The Force did seem to be with us. 
yes. 

CB: How do you see the scores changing from one 
film to another, through the three films? 

JW: The scores do seem unified to me, now- that 
I look back on the four, five or six years involved 
in making the films, with the distance of time mak¬ 
ing it seem to be one short period now- in my 
mind. The scores all seem to lx one slightly longer 
score than the usual film score. If that contradicts 
what 1 said earlier about w'riting one at a time, 1 
hear that contradiction, but given the distance of 
time now I tan see that its one effort really. The 
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scores are all one thing and a theme that appeared 
in film two that wasn’t in film one was probably a 
very close intervals, which is to say note-by-note- 
by-note, relative to a theme that we'd liad. 

1 mean we would have the Princess Lcia theme 
as the romantic theme in the first film, but then 
we’d have Yoda’s music, which was unexpectedly 
romantic, if you like, in the second film, but not 
such a distant relative, musically speaking, inter- 


and heroic, in a very different way than Darth 
Vader of course, and a very different tonality—a 
very uplifted kind of heraldic quality. Larger than 
he is. His idealism is more the subject than the 
character itself, I would say. 

CB: And Han Solo? 

JW: 1 would make similar comments there about 
Solos music. Although they overlap a lot: 1 mean 
its one thing really in my mind, a lot of it. And of 
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"The Throne Room" from Star Wars, which 
Williams performs frequently in concerts, is one 
of his favorite pieces in the Trilogy. 


valically/melodically speaking, to Princess Leia’s 
music. So you can marry one theme right after the 
other. They’re different, but they also mam' up very 
well and you can interplay them in a contrapuntal 
way, and it will be pan of a texture that is familial 

CB: I’d like to touch on some of the characters' 
themes. A lot of people remember ihe Darth Vader 
theme. What was the idea behind Darth Vader and 
how do you see /us theme? 

JW: Darth Vader’s theme seemed to me to need 
to have, like all of the themes if possible, strong 
melodic identification, so that when you heard it 
or pan of the theme you would associate it with 
the character The melodic elements needed to 
have a strong impnnt. 

In the case of Danh Vader, brass suggests itself 
because of his military bearing and his authority 
and his ominous look. That would translate into a 
strong melody that's military, that grabs you right 
away, that is. probably simplistically. in a minor 
mode because he’s threatening. You combine these 
thoughts into this kind of a military ceremonial 
march, and we’ve got something that perhaps will 
answer the requirement here. 

CB: And then also the hero, Luke Skywalker. What 
about his theme? 

JW: Flourishes and upward reaching; idealistic 


course the Luke Skywalker music has several 
themes within it also. You’d be testing my memo¬ 
ry to ask me how 1 used them all and where 
I laughs! 

CB: At the Star Wars Special Edition saiming in 
December, when the main theme came on, the audi¬ 
ence responded. What were you looking for in the 
main theme? 

JW: The opening ol the film was visually so 
stunning, with that lettenng that comes out and 
the spaceships and so on, that it was clear that that 
music liad to kind of smack you nght in the eye 
and do something very strong. It’s in my mind a 
very simple, very direct tune that jumps an octave 
in a very dramatic way, and has a triplet placed in 
it that has a kind of grab. 

I tried to construct something that again would 
have this idealistic, uplifting but military flare to it. 
And set it in brass instruments, which I love any¬ 
way, which I used to play as a student, as a young¬ 
ster. And try to get it so its set in the most brilliant 
register of the trumpets, horns and trombones so 
that wed have a blazingly brilliant fanfare at the 
opening of the piece. And contrast that with the 
second theme that was lyrical and romantic and 
adventurous also. And give it all a kind of ceremo¬ 
nial... it’s not a march but very nearly that. So you 
almost kind of want to IlaughsI patch your feet to 
it or stand up and salute when you hear it—I mean 
there's a little bit of tliat ceremonial aspect. More 
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than a little I think. 

The response of the audience that you ask about 
is something that 1 certainly can’t explain. I wish I 
could explain that. But maybe the combination of 
the audio and the visual hitting people in the way 
that it does must speak to some collective memo¬ 
ry—we talked about that before—that we don't 
quite understand. Some memory of Buck Rogers 
or King Arthur or something earlier in the cultural 
salts of our brains, memories of lives lived in the 
past, I don’t know But it has that kind of reso¬ 
nance—it resonates within us in some past hero's 
life that we've all lived. 

Now* we’re into a kind of Hindu idea, but I think 
somehow that’s w'hat happens musically. That’s 
what in performance one tries to get with orches¬ 
tras, and we talk about that at orchestral rehearsals: 
that it isn\ only the notes, it’s this reaching back 
into the past. As creatures we don’t know if we 
have a future, but we certainly share a great past. 
We remember it, in language and in pre-language, 
and that’s w'here music lives—it’s to this area in our 
souls that it can speak. 

CB: Can you tell me what it was like working with 
George Lucas on these three movies? 

JW: Working with George Lucas was alw-ays 
very pleasant. For a great innovator and a great 
creative artist and a great administrator, he’s a very 
simple, very accessible man. Now people will hear 
that and they’ll say he's a very private man. he’s 
ver> r inaccessible. I suppose that is also true. But 
when you’re working with him as a colleague sitting 
in the room, he's ver)* informal, very approachable, 
ver>' reachable, and communicates ver)' well. 

In discussing the spotting ol the music for the 
film he’s very particular in a way. He would say, 
“The music could get bigger here, or w'ould \x 
softer there”—you would think these ideas would 
be obvious, and sometimes they are, but some¬ 
times it’s very helpful to articulate the obvious. 
Especially in this intcq^crsonal way that he’s able to 
do it, he has made it a ver)' comfortable thing for 
me. When he first heard the music he liked it very 
well, it was encouraging—1 fell positive reinforce¬ 
ment always with George. A lot of people will say, 
“Don’t go in that direction”; its always “Don’t do 
this, don’t do that.” With George, my experience 
with him was, “That’s nght, keep going.” With that 
kind of collaboration, we get better results 1 think. 
He has the secret of this naturally. 

He was even then, when he hadn’t done a lot of 
films, a very experienced filmmaker and a very 
serious and assiduous student of filmmaking. He 
brought a lot of knowledge to it and a lot of knowl¬ 
edge about how music could be used. 

1 found him pleasant, a good communicator, a 
good leader and an expert filmmaker. And it’s quite 
a combination of good, positive things I think. 

CB: Are there any scenes that stand out for you? 

JW: Well 1 have stand-outs in my mind because 
of the music that we play in concerts more recent¬ 
ly: the asteroid field 1 remember from, I think it 
was the second film. It had a musical piece that 
was like a ballet of flying spaceships and asteroids 
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colliding. That was a very effective and successful 
scene in my mind both musically and visually. 

1 remember the finale of the first film, which 
had that stately procession, where I made a sort of 
processional out of the middle theme of the main 
title music—for the beginning, 1 took the second 
theme ol that and made a kind of imperial proces¬ 
sion. And that was a very rewarding musical scene 
also. So many things, but 1 would say those two 
just right off the top of my head. 

CB:A lot of people have said that their favorite scene 
is the cantina scene in the first film. And they often 
speak of the music. 

JW: The cantina music is an anomaly, it sticks 
out entirely as an unrelated rib to the score. There’s 
a nice little story if you haven’t heard this, I’ll tell 
you briefly: When l looked at that scene there was¬ 
n’t any music in it and these little creatures were 
jumping up and down playing instruments and I 
didn’t have any idea what the sound should be It 
could have been anything: electronic music, futur¬ 
istic music, tribal music, whatever you like. 

And 1 said to George, “What do you think we 
should do?" And George said, "1 don't know" and 
sort of scratched his head. He said, "Well 1 have an 
idea. What if these little creatures on this planet 
way out someplace, came upon a rock and they 
lifted up the rock and underneath was sheet music 
from Benny Goodmans great swing band of the 
1930s on planet Earth? And they looked at this 
music and they kind of deciphered it, but they did¬ 
n’t know quite how it should go. but they tried. 
And, uh. why don’t you try doing that? What 
would these space creatures, what would their imi¬ 
tation of Benny Goodman sound like?” 

So, I kind of giggled and I went to the piano and 
began writing the silliest little series of old-time 
swing band licks, kind of a little off and a little 
wrong and not quite matching. We recorded that 
and everyone seemed to love it. We didn’t have 
electronic instruments exactly in that period very 
much. They’re all little Trinidad steel drums and 


Wannberg who was originally a music editor and 
still is today. 

The only thing 1 had to re-record was a short 
finale for Return of the Jedi, the very end of the film 
where George created a new scene of Ewoks cele¬ 
brating. He had some ideas for new music and 
g^ve me a film without any sound but with a 
tempo, with Ewoks dancing and reacting and rev¬ 
eling in their success. You and I are now talking in 
January 1997; just a few weeks ago. the end of ‘96, 
1 went over to London and recorded that music for 
the new finale. And as a matter of fact this very day 
that were talking, George is dubbing that new' 
music into the final reel of the reissue 

CB: These films are classics. Why tinker with them 
now? 

JW: Well, this is a very interesting question. If 
the Star Wars Trilogy is a kind of classic, why would 
we want to tamper with it? I’m not particularly in 
favor of coloring all the old early films in black and 
white and might come down on the side of saying, 
leave things alone. Thai’s one side of the argument. 

The other side of it is true for music also. For 
example, every time Brahms went to hear one of 
his symphonies played, he w'ould go in the audi¬ 
ence and listen to the symphony, and the next day 
he would go to the Btbliotheque in Vienna, get the 
original score out and make changes—he never 
could leave it alone. Some sage said that a work of 
art is never finished, it’s only abandoned. That’s 
really true of all of us; it’s like one of our children. 
You never finish trying to groom it; the child could 
be 60 years old. and you’re still saying. “Well you 
look better if you dress this way.” 

So 1 think George is well within the predictable 
and understandable and probably correct area of 
an artists prerogative to continue to try to want to 
improve what he’s done He complained that he 
didn't have the ammattes 20 years ago and he 
wants to do it now; So 1 think on the one hand 
don't tamper with it, and on the other an artist can, 
should and, I think, must be excused for wanting 


JW: 1 can’t speak with an expertise about film 
preservation, but I can talk emotionally and not as 
a senous an historian. 1 would make this observa¬ 
tion: In the last 20 years or so. I've been very' heart¬ 
ened—I guess wc all have—by the consciousness 
that has emerged about preservation. 

We’re suddenly realizing as the 20th century 
comes to a close, one of the greatest cultural lega¬ 
cies, especially American but around the world 
also, is our filmmaking, and that we need to be 
very serious about preservation and about the 
archival aspects of all of these things that wc do. It 
isn’t only film, it’s also music. The horror stories are 
myriad about the great MGM library that had 
Doctor Zhivago original music and Ringin’ in the 
Rain original music and musicals from the ’30s and 
‘40s—all these scores and orchestra parts that peo¬ 
ple want to perform now were all destroyed in the 
fire after some real estate company took over the 
physical lab of the studio. 

The American Film Institute and other interest¬ 
ed people, their preservation sentiments are won¬ 
derful in film and I think they should extend to 
original scripts that people have their marginalia 
on, and the original scores and sketches and 
orchestra pans of all this material. Imagine out- 
grandchildren fifty, a hundred years from now', ihe 
interest that they would find in being able to lake 
the orchestra pans to tt'teatd of Oz and sit down 
and play the w'holc score. 

That is something devoutly to be wished. I don’t 
confuse popular ans with high an. That’s another 
discussion not suitable for this kind of time. But, 
however you evaluate the popular an of American 
filmmaking, as a high, middle, low, wherever you 
place it in your mind, doesn’t alter the fact that this 
preservation task is desperately needed. I’m just 
delighted that we’re seeing in the recent period of 
years people being very conscious of it, especially 
young people. 

CB: l understand that George Lucas is in pre-pro¬ 
duction for the first three films. Can we look forward to 


"I very much hope I can do the new trilogy, or as much of it as I'm granted the energy 
and time to do. There's no reason why I shouldn't be able to. I hope that that happens." 


out-of-tuned kazoos and little reed instruments, 
you know; It was all done acoustically—it wasn’t 
an electronic preparation as it probably would 
have been done today. 

1 think that may be also part of its success, 
because being acoustic it meant people had to 
blow the notes and make all the sounds, a little out 
of tune and a little behind there, a little ahead there: 
it had all the foibles of a not-very-good human 
performance. 

CB: In the Special Editions there’s some added 
footage. Did that require any tescoring? 

JW: George has changed the lengths in some of 
these films for the reissue because of his improved 
animatics and so on. It required some changes in 
the music, mostly additions and subtractions of a 
small sort. This was all attended to by Ken 


to continue to improve his or her work. That’s the 
two answers. 

The third answer could be for those traditional¬ 
ists who want the original the way it is—it’s there. 
They don’t have to go: they can listen to the 
Brahms without his latest edition. So they can see 
the original version and they can also see the new, 
updated George Lucas wish-list for his work. 

I think it’s a wonderful question and the answer 
has to admit all of these possibilities for us to be fair. 

CB: The original negative for Star Wars was in hor¬ 
rible condition. 

JW: I didn’t know that 

CB: Because of the stock that they were using at the 
time What is your take on the whole idea of fdm 
preservation and how that affects both the films them¬ 
selves and the scores? 


another John Williams/Geoigc Lucas collaboration? 

JW: Oh, I very much hope 1 can do the new tril¬ 
ogy, or as much of it as I’m granted the energy and 
time to do—I w'ould welcome the opportunity and 
hope I will be able to do it. There’s no reason why 
1 shouldn’t be able to. And I would look forward to 
it and 1 hope that that happens. 

CB: Has there been a conversation about it? 

JW: Well George is—yes, we talk about it all the 
time. It’s more in the area of George threatening to 
say, you know; I’m going to get these three things 
done so get ready. So the conversation is kind of on 
that level, and he know's I’m ready and willing and 
hopefully able and certainly keen to do it. 

CB: It sounds like the ultimate hurry up and wait. 
Thank you very much. 

JW: Thank you. • 
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A look at the Star Wars 
scores in terms of the movies 
and what makes them work 
(or not work) 

by Lukas Kendall 


A l ihe end of my article on the Trilog,' 
scores in FSM #41/42/43 (early 1994), I 
said, “There you have it. folks. 1 am never 
writing anything about Star Wars music again." 

Silly me. Star Wan mania is in full bloom again, 
and although I find this renewed obsession to be 
traveling point-live beyond absurdity on the nava- 
computer—what was originally an enjoyable, effi¬ 
cient childrens film has been elevated to the sec¬ 
ond coming of Scientology, a cult with its own lex¬ 
icon of names and dialogue, founded upon multi¬ 
ple financial transactions—this is a perfect time to 
take a more probing look at the films, and their 
John Williams music scores. 

The Star Wan Trilog• is a well-told and com¬ 
pelling adolescent narrative that speaks to a lot of 
things important to children and young adults: 
identity, the nature and responsibility of power, the 
pressures and redemption of the Father (For a 
great look at the well of symbolism in the Trilog/, 
read this book: Seeing Through Movies, edited by 
Mark Crispin Miller, Pantheon ISBN 0-679- 
72367-6, New York, 1990 It has a brilliant chap¬ 
ter on the Lucas/Spielbcrg transformation of 
Hollywood cinema and places the Trilog in con¬ 
text of Amenca and moviemaking in the 70s.) In 
this essay I d like to address some of these themes 
in terms of the music, because for famous scores 
that have been analyzed endlessly in icons of miss¬ 
ing cues, scant attention has been paid to what 
they are (and are not) actually evoking. 

The Star Wars Phenomenon 

I ll start by printing what was intended to be an 
introductory essay to the new Star Wats sound¬ 
track release. As fans know, l wrote the irack-by- 
track liner notes to the 4CD box set in 1993, while 
esteemed director Nicholas Meyer was commis¬ 
sioned to write an essay on the music overall. For 
these new 2CD issues, the original plan was to 
have Michael Maiessino, who did a superlative job 
sequencing and editing the new albums, write the 
track-by-track notes, while I wrote the broader 
essay. 1 crafted a 2000-word piece which 1 thought 
eloquently and positively explained the Star Wars 
phenomenon. The essay was approved by Lucasfilm 
with some minor changes, but curiously, upon re¬ 
submittal, was axed. The word 1 got from produc¬ 
er Nick Redman was that Lucasfilm felt it didn't 
take the right tone, and was not necessary for the 
package. (Believe it or not. I agreed about the lat¬ 
ter, but was disappointed by the former.) 

I will spare you the first half of my “liner notes,” 
because they towed the company line to a degree 1 
now find uncomfortable. Basically 1 talked about 
Star Wars' enormous popularity and durability: 
that something 20 years old could still be so fresh 
and alive in the publics imagination, while so 
many other trends have gone the way of disco. I 
concluded that Star Wars was different because it 
fills a need: 

“Unlike food or shelter, this need is a little more 
complicated to explain. It’s a craving lor entertain¬ 
ment and diversion; to be given two hours of pure 


fun, free from earthly concerns. For children its an 
opportunity to exercise that w-ondrous gift that 
deserts most of us around puberty—the ability to 
imagine that anything, anywhere could be a portal 
to another world, or a spaceship, or a bantha. For 
adults its a chance to forget about taxes and work, 
and recollect that joyous time of childhood when 
imagination was commonplace—because whether 
its six-shooters and horses, or laser blasters and X 
wings, its all the same t radii ion. There are good 
guys in w'hite and bad guys in black. Amazingly, if 
Star Wan at first was a nostalgia-trip of Saturday 
afternoon matinees and Flash Gordon serials, it 
now^ engenders nostalgia of seeing Star Wars itself 
for ihe first time—a tribute to its longevity. 

“Crucial to Star Wan success is its perfect mix 
of something old and something new. For a story 
that delilrerately takes place a long time ago in a 
galaxy far, far away/ the Trilogy is loaded with 
images and story-points drawn from the here and 
now The hero on a quest, the damsel in distress, 
the wise old man, the villain in black—all have 
cultural connotations older than any individual 
alive. These are mythical themes; we know how 
the stories wall end almost as soon as w'e see them 
begin. The Trilogy's appeal is not bound solely to 
linding out who framed the senator, or if the cops 
girlfnend is the killer—this is even though, for three 
years, the world was riveted by the questions, was 
Darth \&der Luke's father, and who is the Other? 
Now, fans everywhere know w'hat is going to hap¬ 
pen, but they still love to watch the films forwards 
and backwards, studying every nuance, living the 
stones over again. The lilms present basic human 
struggles which people yearn to see: It is the thrill 
of the Quest, the search for self-discovery, the need 
to feel needed. It is the coming of age in claiming 
ones status as an adult, and finding one’s true ori¬ 
gins It is also the struggle to temper that desire for 
adventure—the pressures of adulthood, and the 
responsibility that comes with power. Sometimes it 
takes the abstraction of science fiction to address 
these themes to the fullest—Luke might have been 
a medieval prince, a settler in the old West, or an 
ordinary kid from 1977 Philadel phia, but each of 
those carries its owm story-telling baggage, and 
drastically limited shelf-life. 

“By placing Luke on a far-away desert planet of 
the make-believe past, Stat Wars added the stroke 
of genius that allows the old to become fresh again: 
the new' galaxy that awaits exploration, full of 
excitement Never before had a whole universe 
been created in such vivid, imaginative detail. 
Signs of earth culture appear everywhere: different 
races have become different life forms, there’s a 
multi-ethnic American rebellion against a colonial- 

Lukas would like to extend special thanks to Raphael 
Atlas. Professor of Music at Smith College, 
Northampton, MA, who taught a class in “Music and 
Gender in Film” at Amherst College last spring. In a 
brief unit on The Empire Strikes Back, he pointed out 
that there’s never a theme for Han Solo alone, and 
inspired a lot of the thinking that went into this essay. 
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ist, European empire, and existing technology has 
been extrapolated into fantastic spaceships and 
gizmos. The presentation, however, is completely 
its own, from the gritty designs of the hardware, to 
the myriad creatures, to the groundbreaking visu¬ 
al effects by 1LM—even the names are memorable, 
Tatooine,' 'Millennium Falcon’ and ‘Chewbacca’ 
earning just the right mix of the strange and the 
familiar. The films move at a lightning clip, but 
there’s a sense that around the corner of every shot 
is something fantastic. If whats on the screen is this 
fascinating, what is behind all those doors and 
walls must be even more interesting. Each location 
and character carries its own history: What did 
Han Solo do before he met Luke and Ben? What 
else is there in the Rebel base? There are potential¬ 
ly thousands of dangling, intriguing threads. Star 
Wears’ universe might be a difficult one to live in— 
there is a galactic civil war going on—hut with its 
vast array of places, people and things, it seems 
like it would be pretty cool to visit. Star Wars is at 
once a tried-and-true, satisfying narrative, and the 
greatest travelogue ever created: that is what cre¬ 
ates a phenomenon. 

"The magic formula of narrative plus universe, 
old form and new content is equaled in John 
Williams’s soundtracks. The visuals are potentially 
abstract and alien; Williams’s melodies are concrete 
and seemingly as old as time. As opposed to sci¬ 
ence fiction films of the past, weird ‘spacey’ music 
is not necessary to explain that Tunisia is standing 
in for Tatooine: the visual context does that. 
Instead the music reaches above and beyond the 
immediate shot. When Luke and Lcia struggle to 
escape stonruroopers, the music communicates 
not merely the pace and excitement of the chase, 
hut the fact that this is Luke's story, his adventure 
coming to the fore The one alternate selection 
contained on this album shows just how seriously 
Williams’s music affects the image. In the ‘Binary 
Sunset’ cue used in the film, the only one fans have 
known—and one of the most stimng in the 
Trilogy—the swelling version of the minor-mode 
theme for Ben and the force conveys Luke’s ache 
for adventure, and foreshadows his link to the 
Force, his predestination to become a leader and a 
Jcdi. In Williams's first recorded take of the cue, 
the music features a new, dark theme, like a lick¬ 
ing-clock orchestral lament for lost dreams—‘1 
can’t believe I’m stuck here another season' One 
could surmise that any instant in the film could 
have been scored in a dozen different ways. It is 
the genius ofjohn Williams, with George Lucas as 
the galactic/mythic tour guide, that every moment 
has come out as brilliantly as it has. Even when not 
using the recurring themes, just the orchestrations 
recall the correct mood from the past associations 
of the instruments: trumpets for royal fanfares (the 
main title) or a dirge for the dead (the Jawas early 
in ‘Burning Homestead'); timpanies (pitched low’ 
percussion) and snare drums for the military; 
strings for romance; a flute for Princess Leia. You 
can even imagine that if Princess Leia played an 
instrument, it would be flute. 


“The through-composed nature of John 
Williams's music has contributed to the Trilogy’s 
longevity. Even when the films were brand-new, 
they felt like they had existed forever, just waiting 
to be watched, relaying events in the past tense. 
The cues have beginnings, middles and ends; this 
implies that the composer knows what is going to 
happen, which implies that everything has already 
happened. This is in contrast to music scores 
which back off from melody, laying 
down atmospheres instead, afraid of 
‘tipping off the audience. Bui again, 
the Star Wars phenomenon is not 
reliant on a particular moment of the 
present. It has no faddish’ quality 
which will be lost next week at the 
box office—in musical context, no 
wah-wah guitars or psychedelic rock. 

Even the source music for the cantina 
band is a variation of Benny 
Goodman jazz, itself several decades 
inscribed into the past at the time of 
the film’s release 

"With this new, fully chronological 
and complete Star Wars soundtrack 
album. John Williams takes us on a 
tour of a galaxy with the narrative as 
merely a guide... For this 20th 
anniversary Special Edition re- 
release. fans can sit back and purely 
enjoy the music—because there’s no 
need to keep a mental check-list of 
what's missing and what goes where. 

Tliat’s all been done. Instead, enjoy 
having the music-track virtually 
pried off the film so that you can ven¬ 
ture within, hearing what might have 
been buried under sound effects, or 
film edit or crossfade. John Williams 
around the corner’ of vvliat’s on screen; into the 
next room, or before or after the story’ begins. 11c 
abstracts its visuals into musical terms, seeping 
into its emotional nooks and crannies. Imagine 
yourself 'through the looking glass,’ at the controls 
of the Millennium Falcon fighting off a squadron 
of TIE fighters; or at the primal scene' itself: the 
scoring sessions with George Lucas and John 
Williams, as this music is heard for the first time. 
This is the event that Star Wars gives us: something 
that has equal capacity io go forward or back in 
time, right on top of the narrative or deep within 
the backstory. As such it will never be tied to last 
week’s favorite trend.’’ 

T hat’s what I wrote. I thought it was an infor¬ 
mative look at why these films and scores 
are successful. Us rejection says to me that 
Lucasfilm doesn't want people to know why they 
are liked, because that gives people the tools for 
figuring out why they can be disliked. Right now; 
Lucasfilm cannot accept any of their literature 
addressing itself Everything has to be about how- 
great the sound quality is, what is supenor about 
the newest incarnation of product X, or how much 


you love Lucasfilm. You can't say, “Star Wars is a 
great movie because...," you can only talk about 
the lengths to which people go out of their strange 
worship for it. It's all about whipping people into 
this feeding frenzy. Ka-ching. Anyway.... 

The Empire Reality 

1 was let go before 1 started my notes for The 
Empire Strikes Back, but I thought a lot about it and 


will now’ drop that load here. This is my favorite 
film in the Trilogy, as it is for many people, and 1 
love how that has happened: at the time, Empire 
left people royally pissed. We waited three years 
for this, and there’s no ending? I didn't like it either 
at the lime (1 was six in 1980, nine in 1983), pre¬ 
ferring the rounded, happy conclusions of Star 
Wars, and later Jedi. 

The wonderful thing in the leap between Star 
Wars and Empire is that the series grows up, even 
if that growing up is hardly complete, or pleasant. 
In this movie, the rebels get their butts kicked, 
Luke becomes a w'reck, Han is left frozen in car- 
bonite, and Lcia is lorn away from Luke romanti¬ 
cally (hey, wc didn't know). Even supporting play¬ 
ers like Threepio and Chewbacca are annoying in 
their respective behavior, and Lando is hardly a 
likable character. The movie goes from the safe 
world of a nine year-old to the changing, confused 
world of a 14 year-old. It’s not easy being 14. 
You’re coming to terms with your growing body 
(i.e. training in the Force), you’re fighting with 
dad, and things are being irrevocably tom apart. 
You re pretty edgy. The world goes from being 
defined by your parents more to being defined by 
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you, and I have a theory in regards to that and the 
large amount (20+ minutes) of music which 
Williams wrote and recorded for Empire, but 
which was dropped from the film 

O verall, Empire still has more music than 
Star Wars, but of all the big adventure 
films Williams did with lots of under¬ 
score (Superman, the Indy films— Jaws and Close 
Encounters do not count, they are a different beast, 
70s movies and not '80s movies). Empire has the 
most music which was written and recorded but 
subsequently left out. How come? 

When 1 interviewed Williams briefly for DCCs 
Raiden of the Lost Ark CD in 1995, this was the one 
off-topic question I sneaked in—I was so curious 
and couldn't pass up the chance: 

LK: The one thing I’ve really been burning with 
curiosity about is when we went to do this Star Wars 
box set, we found 20 minutes of music or so from The 
Empire Strikes Back which was not used in the pic¬ 
ture and I was just wondering... why? 

JW: Oh, I can't remember, probably cuts that 
were made. I don’t think that's anything particular¬ 
ly exotic in our business, it happens all the time. 


So much of what we do ends up on the cutting 
room floor; it’s like a director who shoots eight 
miles of film to produce a one-mile product. Its 
pan of :he natural process of this kind of collabo¬ 
rative art. 

Needless to say, this was not very helpful. 1 later 
heard that when Irvin Kershner and Williams (and 
presumably Lucas) were spotting the film, they 
kept deciding upon music for every scene, until all 
they could do was pick out a few moments which 
shouldn’t be scored. So perhaps Empire was simply 
spotted overzealously, but to this day I wonder if it 
was Lucas who decided to jettison cues, or if 
Kershner had any say, or if a third pany showed up 
(maybe even Williams, upon seeing the final prod¬ 
uct) and said. “Hey this thing is wall-to-wall music, 
it cant breathe." 

In any case, whoever made that decision—was 
right. I wrote in my rejected notes above that part 
of the success of these movies is that they are told 
in the past tense—narratively, in the opening “A 
long time ago" line, they have already happened . 
and cinematically, they are dressed up to look like 
movies of the past, with unknown, white-bread 
actors, cheesy dialogue, wipe cuts, WWII-style 


dogfights and, yes, symphonic music. These 
movies are told in the past tense, which is a style 
that works with music. It’s like this composer has 
unearthed this movie, this artifact, and has written 
all of this music to help us understand it. 

In Empire, however, with its dark lone and 
unexpected character turns, the movie strays from 
being comfortably "already over." It becomes more 
(not entirely) present tense, and carries more of the 
ambiguity of reality—and as some have regretted, 
there ain't no background music in real life. It's as 
if the composer got stuck. It's like he went, “Hm, I 
didn't expect this. I don’t know what to write. You 
watch it!" 

T ellingly, most of the unused music in The 
Empire Strikes Back concerns Luke: when he 
is lost in the snow on Hoth, when he is 
training on Dagobah, and when he is fighting 
Danh Vadcr in the Cloud City freezing chamber. 
(When Luke is winning, they dropj>ed the music. 
When Vader starts winning, the music comes in, 
featunng Vaders theme.) Williams did write music 
for these scenes, and very good music, but the 
character of Luke is so unusually disturbed in this 
film, it’s not something that could be expressed in 


Recently; in a Postmodern Galaxy All Around Us.... 


Before i wrote the submitted land 
unusedj liner notes for the Slcr Wars 
Special Edition soundtrack, in o fit of 
being a recent libercl erts college 
graduate I came up with this rational¬ 
ization of Slot Wars in terms o f 
Jameson and postmodernism. fWhat 
was I thinkingWhen I foxed it to 
album producer Nick Redman , he 
said, "It would be a nice essay for you 
to print in your magazine, since it's cer- 
tcinly not going <n the CD bookiet. 0 So 
here it is I Hopefjlty actual scholars will 
not find it too boorish 

If is often humorous what people will 
accept as 'rear in a movie Some¬ 
body mighl carp on the foci that, due 
fo mismatched siots, a charccter s shirt 
chenges from long sleeves to o T-shirt 
and back egoin in the same scene. 
Somehow, it is pe'fecly ccceptable for 
people to ‘ly around the galaxy, come 
bock from the dead, and shoo* loser 
beams from their eyes (whatever), but if 
o shirt impossibly changes lengths wth- 
in a scene—that's fake! The difference 
is that the former are licenses estab¬ 
lished for the narrative, rules that ore 
created and adhered to, whereas the 
mismatched shirt is just a filmmaking 
goof (unless it has been established 
that a character has psychic ccnlrcl 
over his clothing). But who is *o soy that 
tho 1 character does not have such cor- 


trol, bul we are us! not being informed 
of il as the viewers? 

Perhaps yoj a*e not enjoying con¬ 
templating such a pointless question. 
It's annoying, because it rases the 
qjestion: what is a movie? In *he most 
literal sense, a move is lignl projected 
onto o screen, bu nobody ever thinks 
of tnot, because its obv ojs and stupid. 
The only time you think when wctching 
a movie, 'This is lighr on o screen," is 
when something has gone wrong: if 
the house lights are still on, or the 
image is out of focus, or the sound is 
off. But if conditions o*e right, t 
becomes so much mere—and some¬ 
times he conditions don't have to be 
perfect. Sometimes the conditions con 
be cownrght unbearable. There can 
be inaccurate subtitles, bed sound, 
dust on the image, ard o TV screen -he 
size of c pesfeord, but you con follow 
along—it's just nowhere nea' as pleas¬ 
ant on experience, which is George 
Lucas's entire ooint in restoring and re- 
releasing the Star 'Wars Trilogy in ts new 
Specicl Edition form. [I lied. The point 
is to make o shitlood of money. -IK] 

As long os there hove been movies, 
each movie has had to address the fact 
that it is light or a screen. A few do it 
overtly, in those pictures in which a 
character goes into o moviewithin-o- 
mevie. But mos' do it covertly, beh nd 


their back. It's unavoidable—as soon 
os you turn on the camera or cut from 
one shot to the next, you ore invok ng 
o whole language of established film 
techniques, with all of its accompany¬ 
ing baggage of meanings 

Some of the most nnovalive films of 
the 1960s and '70s, the generation of 
filmmakers tc which Geo'ge luces 
belongs, did not try to hide their films' 
cinematic origins, but openly chal¬ 
lenges -heir orifice. The French new 
wove director JeorHuc Godard, for 
example, wos notorious for violating 
the rjles of continuity—if you ‘hink it s 
bod for a shirt to change lengtis, just 
look a‘ ony '60s Godard film. 
Watching ore of nose, the screen 
becomes not a 'window' to another 
world, but o mirror, constantly re'lecting 
bock or the viewer. You hod a chcr- 
oe’er walking a'ound o room, one then 
all o ; o sudden there was o cut and he 
was sttmg dowr. How cid that hap¬ 
pen? It forces you as the viewer con¬ 
stantly to grapple with the constructed 
nature of the cinema. That's wiot the 
term "ceconsfrucf' means, bandied 
about all too often in accdemic jargon 
not to take apart, out to revecl the 
methods of its construction. Some peo¬ 
ple do net ’ike such things, but it's not 
ony more 'fake' than tie 'epreseito- 
t on of sound in space in Star Wars. 


by Lukas Kendall 

(Another favorite technique of films 
over the years to foreground their inher¬ 
ent unreclity wos to base the story 
around a "surrogate viewer.' There is o 
character investigating something, 
watching other people iust as we a'e 
watching him, ard through this process 
we become aware, if only subcon 
sciously, of the voyeuristic nature of the 
cinema; Rear Window, for instance.) 

You may be thinking, enough of all 
this baloney, and that's pretty much 
how moviegoers fell in the mid- to late 
1970s, who hoc had it up to here with 
audaciously boring pictures. Thot's 
where Star Wars comes in. It is o land¬ 
mark. c veritable first-step-on-the-moon 
change n the history of motion pic¬ 
tures. It's akin tc when Al Jolson opened 
his mouth and spoke in 1927'$ The 
jazz Singer, Hollywood's first sound 
film, 5C years prior; or when directors 
like Gcdard turned things topsyturvy 
somewhere in between. There was no 
escaping it: things were never going to 
be the same again. 

Much mo'e so than Steven 
Spielbe'g's Jaws in 1975, Stcr Wars 
put the movie bock in movies. Enough 
of ell this overtly "fcke" moviemaking, 
of convoluted time structures, weird 
edit rig—and music scores thot didn't 
say cnything, but seeped out of car 
radios and record players on screen. 
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music. It’s not merely a matter of, oh this is an 
action version of Yoda’s theme, so Luke is using his 
Jedi training to do a backHip. There’s something 
here that’s so this-can’t-be-happening that it can’t 
be reinforced in music. Note that in Star Wars, the 
most complex and grown-up character is Han, and 
the music never tries to explain him by giving him 
a theme. In fact, Han never gets his own theme 
during the course of the movies; he only gets char¬ 
acterized with the love theme for him and Leia, as 
he is softened up as a character dunng that time. 

There are also a few atmospheric moments in 
Empire that benefit enormously from silence, such 
as the whole opening of the movie, when Han is 
walking around the Rebel base. Empire is a film 
with some severe structural problems at its outset; 
as fans know, a subplot with the wampa ice crea¬ 
tures was cut out, and the first 15 minutes of the 
picture have a rushed but red-herring quality, as if 
the only purpose of Luke's near-death was to 
explain the scars Mark Hamill incurred in a vicious 
car accident after filming Star Wars (look at his face 
in the sequels, it’s a completely different nose). For 
those moments of Han walking around, especially 
with the brilliani production design and measured 
direction, its like you’re there. There’s not much of 


a narrative point to it, so what other purpose could 
it be but “a day in the life”? I don't know if this 
would have had the same effect had Williams’s cue 
(which makes for great listening) been retained; 
then, it becomes more obvious that you're watch- 

The Empire Strikes Back, 
unlike John Williams's other 
large-scale scores, features a 
large amount of music which 
was written and recorded, 
but subsequently dropped. 

But whoever made this 
decision—was right. 

ing a movie, and that this is the rebel base because 
you’re heanng pan of Luke's theme. Similarly, 
Williams scored the entire "this is not a cave” 
sequence in the asteroid field, not just the second 


half, but the initial moments have a wonderful 
creepiness and atmosphere with just the subtle 
effects of the ship, a brilliant use of sound. 

(Every time these movies get remixed, the 
sound effects get louder and denser, to the detri¬ 
ment of the music. The Empire mix puts the score 
underneath the fray—because of the “present 
tense” of it all, 1 think it works—but two added 
effects in the Star Wars SE are horrendous distrac¬ 
tions: the Falcon’s tactical readouts in the "TIE 
Fighter Attack” make high-pitched chirps, and the 
door that opens to the throne room sequence 
makes a loud rumble. I'm told these were originally 
in the films mono mix, but still, enough already!) 

I used to think that any time a composer’s music 
was dialed out in a movie it was because of Evil 
Producers (which is sometimes absolutely the 
case). But as Williams himself says, film is a col¬ 
laborative an. Empire benefits enormously from its 
stretches of silence, and also provides the most 
interesting chronological soundtrack album when 
all the dropped bits are placed in sequence: you 
can have visuals without the music, or music with¬ 
out the visuals, with each creating its own unique 
reality. .And because the two can never be recon¬ 
ciled, you’ll keep coming back for more! 


Let's heve "real" stuff again, like... 
sound in space? Space aliens, light- 
speed, and sentient robots? 
Waitarr.inute, these things are just as 
phony—if not more so, as people at 
the time of Star Wars production 
ridiculed. (Remember, at the time, sci-fi 
was deadly at the box office, os evi¬ 
denced by such films as the blocted 
logons Run, which was made only a 
yeor before Star Wars, but seems 
doted by decades in comparison.) 

The answer i$ that flying spaceships 
may be "fake," but their effect on 
movie oudiences is reel. In comparison 
to what came immediately before* Star 
Wars set things 'right" again, the nar¬ 
rative is stra ghtforwarc; the charac 
ters. cast mostly with then-unknown 
actors, fit into archetypes older then 
any motion picture; he special effects, 
while mind-blowing, are sjbservient to 
the story and do not turn into light- 
shows for their own sake. Frederic 
Jameson, in a iondmark 1982 lecture 
"Postmodernism and Consumer 
Society,” saw fit to mention Star Wars 
both for its tremendous influence on cul¬ 
ture and foi its legitimate status as post¬ 
modern art: 

“One of the most impertart cultural 
experences of the generations that 
grew up from the '30s to he ‘50s was 
the Saturday afternoon serial of the 
Buck Rogers type—alien villains, true 
American heroes, neroines in distress, 
the decth rav or the doomsday box, 


and the clrfhanger at the end whose 
miraculous resolution was te be wit¬ 
nessed next Soturdoy afternoon. Star 
Wars reinvents this experience in the 
form of a pastiche; ’hat is, there is ro 
longer any point to a pa'ody of such 
serials since they are long extinct. Star 
Wars, far from being a pointless satire 
of such now dead forms, satisfies o 
deep (might I even say repressed?) 
longing to experience them again: it is 
a complex object in which on some 
first level children ond adolescents con 
take the adventures straight, while the 
adult oublic is able to gra’ify a deeper 
and more properly nostolgic desire to 
return tc that older period and to I ve its 
strange old aesthetic artifacts through 
once agein." 

Why would peopie yearn to see this 
type of material ago n? One of the 
most seemingly "made up' elements of 
Star Wars is the Force. The laser 
blasters seem identifiable enough, and 
the spaceships and vehicles, whie 
sophisticated and powerful beyond our 
wildest earth-bound dreams, are not 
that for an extrapolation of exis’ing 
machinery. But the Force, an all-pow¬ 
erful energy field that controls our 
actions...? Hon Solo questioned it n 
the movie, and we would too in real 
life if we were told such a thing exist- 
ec—rot a spirituality or religious faith, 
but if there was cn cctual Force ‘hat 
people could use to deflect laser bolls. 
Of cojrse there’s no such thing. But like 


ol things in Star Wars, there is a real- 
world counterpart In "real life/ you 
can’t use an oil-powerful Force to levi- 
•o-e rocks or steer spaceships, but you 
cart use it to make entertainment about 
•hese things that will rivet o generation. 
It's the sum total of our collective culture 
n this increasingly global, ond 
Western, age: language, low, fashion, 
'eligior, literature It does exist 
oetween this tree and this rock, 
oetween you ond me. It lets you read 
*his page, listen to this music and 
•watch these movies. It's the human go- 
oetween oetween sign and referent; it's 
what attaches a mean ng to cn image. 

This real-life 'Force"—i.e. (duh) 
semiotics, the study of meaning—is 
what lets a movie be sc much more 
•her light projected onto a screen. Star 
Wars, for o story that deliberately takes 
oloce "a long time ago. in a galaxy 
fa', for away" is loaded with images 
and meanings drawn from the here 
and now. But even more ‘han it draws 
on images from real ty, it draws on 
’hem *rom past movies and past forms 
of entertainment. The hero on a quest, 
the damsel n distress, he wise old 
man, the villain in blocs—all of these 
are referenced and cost into a new 
taoeslry of pbces, creotu'es and vehi¬ 
cles. People have a deep yearning to 
see basic human struggles re-enacted 
again, stripped of contemporary bag¬ 
gage and put forth in a dtecl, enter- 
to ning way. Star Wars olays ojt these 


eternal themes anew, except they are 
now referencing not past life experi¬ 
ences, bit post antertainment experi¬ 
ences. 

In doing so, Star Wars demonstrates 
one of the central tenets of postmodern 
ort: the sign can be just as "real' 1o us 
os the referent. Here, that means an 
image of a villain in block is just as 
"real' as on actual villain, who nowa¬ 
days don't go around wearing all- 
black suits with masks and helmets. 

Star Wars restored the relationship 
between viewer ond the viewed; it 
changed the screen from a mirror back 
into a window, one enhanced by the 
fanciest frame ever, from the visual 
effects to the Stirling John Williams 
sco*e. Even the wpe cuts show how it 
is rot ashamed of being a movie; it 
loves it And we love it back. Because 
an amazing thing happens: by being 
completely unpretentious aaoul its sta¬ 
tus os o window', Slat Wats somenow 
turns ’hat very fact into a mirror itself. It 
becomes about how we relate to myths 
and movies and gooc fighting evil and 
the windows through which they are 
seen, in addition to packing the thrills 
one fun that they provide. That is a gift 
George luces hos given the world at a 
time when such things were dead, or. 
worse, so far-ou* that they were gener¬ 
ally perceivec as dead. Somehow 
Star Wars, by being completely un-self ■ 
reflexive, is totally self-reflexive. • 
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Regression of the Jedi 

Star Wars was a self-contained adventure, and 
its score reflects this: the Imperial motif is of lesser 
importance, and most of the music is old-fash¬ 
ioned, Komgoldian swashbuckling, with Williams 
emphasizing the action as well as the characters. 
The score works by playing up the familiar, the 
protagonists: Luke, Ben, the Princess, the action. 

In Empire, the tone of the music changes to 


reflect the turmoil of our people. It plays up the 
antagonistic elements of the story—not necessari¬ 
ly the ‘ bad guy" pans, but those elements which 
disntpt what had been comfortable: Vader (evil), 
Yoda (responsibilities of adulthood), the romance 
between Han and Leia (sex—adulthood again). It 
uses the existing themes mainly for reference; 
enhances the atmosphere of certain places and sit¬ 
uations with through-composed, stand-alone 
pieces (Cloud City, the Dagobah swamps pre- 
Yoda’s arrival, the Hoth snowscapes); and provides 
more sophisticated fare for the chases (the Hoth 
battles, "The Asteroid Field,” "Hyperspace"). These 
full-blown musical sctpicccs emphasize nervous 
semitone figures in strings and French horns—the 
whole thing is, essentially a giant foxhunt for the 
rebels. And just as the film visually is bathed in 
muted blues, the orchestrations emphasize strings 
and more subdued brass and woodwind colors. 

F or Return of the Jedi —a film spotted as wall- 
to-wall as Empire, but with almost all of the 
cues left in—the well kind of ran dry. 
Williams has scored the protagonists, and he’s 
scored the antagonists—now what? 

What should have been provided was new 
music to reflect how the situations resolve—and to 
a cenain degree, it’s there—but mostly Williams 
writes themes for new characters which are mere¬ 
ly ornamental plot points: Jabba and the Ewoks. 
These characters don't inspire changes in our pro¬ 
tagonists, they are only a one-dimensional heavy 
and comic relief, respectively. 

The best new theme is "Luke and Leia," a satis¬ 
fying evolution in the relationship between the two 
characters. The one that’s emblematic of Jedi being 
boring is the Emperors: it's appropriate with its 


“ooh-ee-ooh,” patriarchal and indifferent moaning, 
but it's not a piece of music like The Imperial 
March" as much as a color. If Star Wan is “past 
tense" and Empire more “present tense," Jedi too 
often has the ponentiousness of the latter with the 
predictability of the former Williams spends way 
too much of the movie duplicating atmosphere on 
the screen, particularly when characters are at 
Jabba’s court, and again in the Emperors throne 
room (notice the similar settings). 
These are all dialogue scenes— 
same with the dropped cue for Ben 
talking to Luke on Dagobah—and 
Williams sits underneath them 
with low brass chromaticism and 
atonal string gestures, the ranges 
split wide apart, unevenly surging 
and dropping back as the tenors of 
the conversation change. It doesn’t 
say much and atmospherically gets 
tiresome, like scoring a counroom 
argument. Maybe if the movie was 
belter, these scenes would be 
tighter, and wouldn’t need music. 
(See the most recent Sci-Fi 
Universe . February 1997, for an insightful and 
humorous catalog of Jedi's flaws.) 

Then again, in Empire, certain dialogue scenes 
could be left without music because there was so 
much crackling tension resulting from the charac¬ 
ters being apan. The second film is like a political 
power struggle, with the players being Vader in his 
ship, Luke with Yoda on Dagobah, and Leia, Han 
and the rest hiding in the Falcon—but nobody 
knows where anybody else is. People have untold 
motives—you don't know- what Vader will do 
when he gets his hands on the rebels, but you feel 
an unspeakable sense of dread should that hap¬ 
pen. That need not be duplicated in music, 
although to a cenain extent it successfully is. 

In Jedi, too often the conflicts arc happening 
between people who know exactly where each 
other are: they're right next to each other! Leave 
this unscored. and you have actors standing 
around in funny costumes—they aren’t concealing 
their scary motives, but revealing them, in dia¬ 
logue that, if not enhanced with unsettling music, 
can just disappear. It’s the difference between Luke 
and Vader telling each other exactly what they're 
thinking on the walkway of the tndor base (scored 
and used), and Han and Lando not telling each 
other what they really mean when they first see 
each other at Bespin (scored but dropped). 

y favorite moments of the Jedi score 
mostly occur in the third act of the film 
when the Rebel and Imperial fleets are 
engaging. The action music continues the tradition 
of Empire’s, especially when it looks like the Rebels 
will lose, and it’s beautifully written, the semitone 
backings returning. (For those who do not know 
what a semitone is, its a half-step—the closest 
together two notes can be in traditional harmony. 
Sing the Jaws theme fast—that’s Jaws the mo\ie, 


not “jaw-as”—and that’s the backing for most of this 
material.) I also can't help but be thrilled when the 
Star Wars battle music makes a return appearance 
(its that exciting), or when Williams briefly devel¬ 
ops isolated, interesting musical ideas, like parts of 
w'hat used to be called “Faking the Code” and the 
actual “Rebel Briefing." 

The real problem with Jedi the score is that Jedi 
the movie takes all the interesting plot points and 
characters from Empire and systematically neuters 
them. Yoda dies, after revealing that nope, Luke 
doesn’t need more training after all; Vader becomes 
good again, although they do milk that for all it’s 
worth; Lando is an all-out good guy; and the love 
triangle is dispensed with by having Leia and Luke 
be siblings. The scon: is fine, but there are too many 
themes going on for Williams to keep it fresh. It’s 
hard to tell what is familiar and what is new, what 
is important and what is trivial. And it’s hard to 
find room for any development when the movie 
goes from serious to goofy to camp to a re-run of 
what has gone before. (Star Wars has one plot 
going on at the ending, Empire two, and Jedi three.) 

I only wish Williams had made a counterpan 
piece to “Luke and Leia" for “Vader and Luke," 
instead of just playing the Force theme and 
Vadcr’s theme off of each other, and off of the 
Emperors theme. The most this approach amounts 
to is the unexpectedly moving arrangement of 
Vader’s theme lor high string harmonics as he dies. 
(1 wash it had been James Earl Jones under the hel¬ 
met—surprise!) Maybe if somehow that great 
choral theme as Luke goes psycho on Vader had 
been expanded into the funeral music, incorporat¬ 
ing the Force motive instead of just restating it... 

Then again, having that moment scored with a 
new theme for male chorus, a color otherwise 
associated with the Emperor, isolates it as an 
instance of the sublime, the unthinkable (Luke 
going beserk). By necessity it quickly retreats: 
Luke discards his lightsaber (with its phallic, adult 
connotations) and pronounces himself a Jedi; the 
music likewise returns to the familiar. 

At least there's honesty in this approach: the 
movie and music are not presuming to represent 
that which, by definition, cannot be represented: 
Luke shies away from his aggressive tendencies 
which had to be left unscored in Empire, and 
which engendered this frightening display of pow¬ 
erful. unrepeatable choral music in Jedi. 

But at the same time, by not transforming the 
music, there's a dishonesty involved: after all the 
pretense of this being a story about growing up, 
we re told that being an adult really means being a 
child, which is what we were—what Luke was— 
in the first place. The Trilogy threatens to drop us 
into a void (the foreboding of Empire), actually 
brings us there, and then says, “Naw, you don’t 
want this.” Then it returns us to a comfortable 
world of victory, family and the same old music we 
started with—when really, living without that 
familiar music, and in the “void." is what growing 
up is all about. • 
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REVIEW COLUMN 

Jeff Bond’s Special Commemorative 
30th Anniversary Ad Hominem Attack 
on Star Trek’s Rick Berman 

Our fearless writer takes a look at the latest offerings of the series which, if it was a resident 
of (he Logans Run city, would be sent to "carousel" about now. 


I t's always a depressing thing to turn 30; even 
aging pop-culturc phenomenon Star Trek has¬ 
n’t been spared the angst of entering its third 
decade As their ratings erode, Deep Space Nine and 
Voyager fall all over themselves paying homage to 
their more popular predecessors; Babylon 5 has 
become NAS/% favorite TV show; and although 
Star Trek: First Contact was the most enthusiastical¬ 
ly reviewed Trek movie since The Wrath of Khan, as 
of this writing it appears that box-office receipts 
will top out m the $80-90 million range, making it 
not strikingly more successful than the lambasted 
Sun Trek: Generations. With the plague of retro¬ 
spectives, trading cards and collector’s plates, one 
can be forgiven for wishing the whole thing would 
go away for a while, yet now I subject you. the 
helpless reader, to even more Trekkic crap, but 
notice how I cleverly relate each of the topics 
below to the subject of film music, which, as some 
have theorized, is what this magazine is all about... 

Paramount's 30th Anniversary Live 
Celebration Thing: Here was a true test for 
the faithful: figuring out what Ted Danson, the cast 
of riasici, and other Paramount vassals had to do 
with Star Trek (hey... wait a minute...), why Kate 
Mulgrew was determined to be the natural 
comedic replacement for Kelsey Grammar, and 
what the songs “Imagine" and "There's a Place for 
Us' had to do with Gene Roddenbcrry. What 
bugged me the most about this sorry enterprise 
(no pun intended) was the shabby treatment the 
producers gave Dennis McCarthy and his orches¬ 
tra of Trek veterans. With McCarthy and an army 
of hr.lliant film and television composers to choose 
from, who was best-suited to supply some poetic- 
background music when the show did a montage 
salute to the series' special effects? Why. the high¬ 
ly-penned musical dynamo Kenny G. of course 
Unlike McCarthy, Kenny had an album to pro¬ 
mote McCarthy and his crew werent even men¬ 
tioned, let alone introduced during the proceed¬ 
ings, while the rest of Trek's musical alumni were 
supplanted by John Lennon, Leonard Bernstein 
and Kenny G. 

Voyager/DS9: The receni DS9 episode "Trials 
and Tribble-ations” was instructive on a couple of 
levels. Apan from being a showcase for the power 
of Photoshop software, the show illustrated how 
this Trek offshoot has emerged from an uneven firs; 
couple of years to become the same kind of 


smooth-running entertainment machine the origi¬ 
nal Star Trek once was: a show that is able to milk 
endless mileage out of the easygoing charm of its 
ensemble of characters so that even the lames! 
script can seem enjoyable. The comic timing and 
character interplay in this show came as close to 
duplicating the by-play in the original “Trouble 
with Tribbles" as any modem piece of Trek come¬ 
dy so far—while Voyagers “Flashback" episode had 
its characters gening all misty about how much 
more exciting the people of the classic senes had n 
(in effect fessing up to how boring they themselves 
are). DS9 has embraced the strengths of the origi¬ 
nal Star Trek. The attention to detail that went into 
recapturing the look of the original Tribbles'’ 
episode was astonishing to behold Too bad ihc 
same thing cant be said of the music. Dennis 
McCarthy was pui in the thankless position of hav- 

While Voyager's "Flashback" 
episode had its characters 
getting all misty about how 
much more exciting the 
people of the classic series 
had it, Deep Space Nine 
has embraced the strengths 
of the original Star Trek. 

ing to practically redo Jerry Fielding's great old 
“Tribbles’* score in the new. bland Slur Trek idiom. 
It’s yet another indication of how little music is val¬ 
ued by the producers of these shows: ibis was lit¬ 
erally the only element from ihe original episode 
that was not painstakingly replicated. Its particu¬ 
larly galling when McCarthy has proven time and 
again that he's as capable of writing in the broader 
Trek style as anyone else: as recently as the Voyager 
season opener, “Basics. Part 2," McCarthy was able 
to crank out a bombastic, percussive score quite in 
keeping with the melodramatic style of ihc old 
senes. But according to McCarthy he only got 
away with it because everyone was too bus)' work¬ 
ing on First Contact to pay attention to what he was 
doing. Clearly Ficldings original score would not 
have worked for modem audiences, but why not 


attempt to create a modern corollary to the origi¬ 
nal Trcfc style for just this one episode? 

GNP's Trek 30th Anniversary CD: The 

nonstop Trek 30th Anniversary orgy has produced 
a; least one benefit: GNP/Crescendo's release of 
this comprehensive collection of music from all 
four Trek series (GNPD 8053, 19 tracks 63:51), 
with some of the most beloved episodes represent¬ 
ed on its weighty hour-plus running time. Many of 
these scores have been on-dcck at GNP for a cou¬ 
ple of years, with Paramount stilling their release 
so as not to interfere with soundtracks to the Trek 
theatrical features. Even sources at GNP don’t seem 
sure why Paramount relented on this release, but 
I'm not complaining. 

Aside from theme music to all four series, the 
30th Anniversary CD features Jerry Fielding's origi¬ 
nal “Trouble with Tribbles" scote from the Classic- 
Star Trek series. Ron Jones's Klingon opus “Heart of 
Glory" from TNG. Dennis McCarthy's richly emo¬ 
tional “The Visitor" from the Hugo-nominated 
DS9 episode. Jay Chattaways long-awaited "The 
Inner Light" suite adapted from his TNG score, 
and McCarthy’s regal "Wizards and Demons" 
music from Voyagers second season. The choices 
appropriately represent some of the most popular 
episodes ol each series, and happily the music in 
most cases represents highlights as well. Fielding's 
"Tribbles" score is infectiously good-natured and 
silly, and us ful!(er) representation allows for some 
great moments that I missed on Fred Steiner’s suite 
arrangement on the Varese release of the mid-‘80s, 
in particular a hauntingjy delicate little piece ol 
piano and synthesized textures that plays as Kirk 
surveys his bridge inundated with nibbles, as well 
its some never-before-heard avant-garde arrange¬ 
ments intended as futuristic bar music. Their rejec¬ 
tion by the producers began a tradition of evading 
the topic of what popular music might be in the 
future that continued right up to the Ron Jones 
years of TNG. Although its terrific to have the 
complete, original score on CD, it hits been so dif¬ 
ficult to get the classic scores out and there is so 
much fantastic music remaining that it would lx a 
shame it this were the final original Trek offering to 
lx released. Lets hope this just represents a new 
spirit of cooperation between Paramount and GNP 

Ron Jones’s “Heart of Glory" demonstrates the 
approach that eventually got him fired from TNG; 
ethnic instrumentation and percussion, pervasive 
rhythms, driving action cues and powerful dra¬ 
matic writing were just not what Rick Berman 
wanted to hear. This early TNG score also features 
strong links to Jerry Goldsmith's Star Trek. The 
Motion Picture, from variations of the main march 
theme to Jones's evocative and highly functional 
Klingon music written in the spirit of Goldsmith's 
original. Jay Chattaway’s “Inner Light" suite per¬ 
fectly captures the spirit of what was surely TNG’s 
most moving episode with an achingly bittersweet 
melody developed by orchestra and solo flute; this 
was one of the most requested pieces of music 
from the Paramount library for some time. 
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Trek fave Dennis McCarthy fills out the album 
with D$9’s “The Visitor," which moves back and 
forth between high-tension dissonance and deeply 
felt string passages to underscore this Hugo- 
award-winning episodes storyline of the unstuck- 
in-time Siskos relationship with his son. 
McCarthy’s “Wizards and Demons" from Voyager 
somehow brings a heraldic, swashbuckling feel to 
the composer's smooth-edged modem Trek style. 


and amazingly it works pretty well; since the 
release of Generations McCanhy has successfully 
broadened his subdued writing for DS9 and 
Voyagei; bringing a brassier, more full-blooded tex¬ 
ture to his scores My only complaint here is the 
same one I voiced about his Generations overture: 
he keeps sneaking matenal from his DS9 theme 
into the mix. Maybe McGirthys B" theme from 
DS9 is his official Star Tn:k theme, but it doesn't 
make sense in the context of this fantasy-oriented 
episode. The problem is that Rick Berman doesn't 
want repeating melodies, so McCarthy can’t use 
this theme enough for us to gel any consistent 
associations out of it. 

The only other nits I can pick on this release are 
the represented versions of the DS9 and Voyager 
themes: McCarthy's retooled DS9 theme sports an 
added percussion track that jazzes up this mellow 
composition a bit too much for my taste, while an 
awkwardly repeated section in Goldsmith's Voyager 
title piece fails to add anything to the theme other 
than a jarring tape splice. All in all this is a great 
collection and 1 hope a ponent of more treats to 
come from GNP, the only label that takes this kind 
of material seriously. 

Star Trek: First Contact (or as it was once 
referred to on the net, First Contract): If you took 
individual sequences and elements from every Star 
Trek picture so far you might just be able to put 
together a good movie. The undisputed favorite 
seems to be The Wrath of Khan, which had an 
unusually coherent and resonant screenplay... but 
if you watch the movie, its kind of a clunky slug¬ 
gish piece of work that benefits enormously from 
one of the few well-drawn and motivated conflicts 
in the series. The other films all have had major 
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failings The Motion Pictures stultifying flatness. The 
Search for Spock's idiotic storyline, The Voyage 
Home’s rampant cutesiness. The Final Frontier’s 
painful comic overtures and shoddy production 
values. The Undisco\ered Country’s stagy', awkward 
“let’s give the old crew a great big hand" denoue¬ 
ment (although this is looking more and more like 
the only Trek outing w-onhy of being called a 
movie) and Generations’ self-indulgent brooding 
and frustrating mishandling of 
Kirk’s death. 

Star Trek: First Contact is Star 
Trek: The Motion Picture turned on 
its head, with the ambiguous, 
computerized V'ger threat 
replaced by the straightforward 
cybernetic villainy of the Borg, led 
by perennial supernatural villain- 
ess (Ghost Stoiy, Sleepwalkers) Alice 
Krige. First Contact made almost 
hall of Star Trrlt: Generations’ total 
box-office intake in its opening 
weekend, and the critics have fall¬ 
en all over each other praising it as 
the test Trek movie of the series. As 
an aging Trekkie who's wailed years for the series 
to gam some hig-screen respect. I'm now in the 
ironic position of hating everyone else’s favorite 
film in the series. Simply put. 1 thought this w-as a 
bad movie, with high ambitions and a number of 
enjoyable moments that never added up to even a 
single good scene, let alone a cohesive film. Even 
w'orse, I lound key moments of the movie embar¬ 
rassing. not the least of which was the “first con¬ 
tact" itself, a monumental moment in galactic his¬ 
tory that is tossed off with a cheesy Trek catch- 
phrase and a lame joke. 

There are good performances from Alfre 
Woodard and James Cromwell, and Kriges ethere¬ 
al. creepy Borg Queen almost convinced me that I 
was watching a gcod movie for a few moments 
But for all of Jonathan Frakess talent as a television 
director, he can t sustain a sequence cincmatically. 
and Brannon Braga and Ron Moore's script rarely 
lets him try, constantly sacrificing dramatic 
momentum to the two-minute attention span of 
the television audience. A good case in point is the 
spacewalk sequence, which is emasculated by cut¬ 
aways to other boring scenes (not to mention some 
depressingly obvious wire work). The pandering 
to the Trekkies in the audience really got out of 
hand: I laughed with everyone else at the surprise 
appearance of the always enjoyable Rolxm Picardo 
from Voyager, but by the time the out-of-control 
Barclay character arrived on the scene the whole 
thing started looking like that awful Voyager paro¬ 
dy on Paramount's 30th Anniversary Trek variety 
show. So did I like anything about this movie? 
Sure: there are some good special effects, some 
good lines (“Don't you people from the 24th cen¬ 
tury ever pee?"), even a few good dramatic 
moments from Patrick Stewart, who's definitely 
much more on his game here than he was in 
Generations: his searing confrontation with Worf 



over a tactical decision is one of ihe toughest 
moments I've ever seen from the TNG cast. And 
Data's “temptation of the flesh” was a daringly 
graphic, resonant concept that resulted in some 
memorably disturbing moments. Unfortunately, it 
too is disposed of with an appalling catch-phrase 
and an action-movie climax that makes no sense. 
(Wouldn't a gas that's corrosive enough to dissolve 
flesh also poison the air?) Ultimately what I 
remember about this movie are the bad moments, 
the moments that actually made me angry. That’s 
an emotion even Star Trek V didn’t inspire. 

D elays on The Ghost and the Darkness meant 
that First Contacts window of scoring time 
was reduced from a frugal four weeks 
down to a brutal three weeks, necessitating the hir¬ 
ing of a second composer to help get the work 
done: Jerry Goldsmith's son Joel, a talented com¬ 
poser in his own right who’s dealt with at least one 
other special eflects-loadcd sci-fi film: Moon 44, the 
first outer-space opus produced by the now-filthy 
rich guys who made Independence Day. 

You d expect a score written by two composers 
to have a schizoid quality, but that aspect of Jerry 
and Joel Goldsmith’s Fits! Contact soundtrack aris¬ 
es more from the disconnected nature ol the 
movie's plot than from any contrast lx:tween the 
two Goldsmiths’ composing styles. The problem 
comes from the dichotomy between Goldsmith’s 
wistful, romantic “first contact" material w-hich 
opens the film, and the darker, percussive Borg 
music Goldsmith's previous two Trek scores were 
far more symbolic than the films for w'hich they 
were written, but First Contact is a straightforward 
affair that has its work cut out for it just keeping 
pace with the movie’s rapid shifts in tone. 
Suq^risingly, the younger Goldsmith gets the lion's 
share of big-cue duties, scoring key moments like 
the opening dream sequence, the launch of 
Zephram Cochrane's Phoenix spacecraft (not 
included on the album, an otherwise swift but 
comprehensive representation of the score, GNPD 
8032. 13 tracks - 31:22) and most of the crucial 
encounters with the Borg, while the elder states¬ 
man handles more intimate moments such as the 
scenes between Patrick Stewart and Alfre 
Woodard, Data and the Borg Queen, and the cli¬ 
mactic “first contact” scene itself. 

Goldsmith, Sr. also sets the stage with some 
suspcnseful percussive writing for the “Temporal 
Rift time-travel sequence, as well as the film’s sec¬ 
ondary action set piece, a hand-to-hand battle on 
the exterior hull of the Enterprise. This sequence 
was a major letdown: after one impressive estab¬ 
lishing shot of tiny figures walking on the hull of 
the Enterprise it fails to evoke any sense of scope. 
The scene takes forever just to establish what the 
hell is going on and what our heroes are going to 
do about it, and when it finally does it's not terri¬ 
bly exciting. Goldsmith fails to get anything rolling 
until actual violence erupts, playing the early 
moments of the hull walk for subdued, ethereal 
tension. For me this just called attention to the 
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draggy quality of this scene, although I don't know 
that a more aggressive approach would have 
worked. 

The fight music itself has that great, machine¬ 
like percussive quality that makes Goldsmith the 
perfect choice to characterize this sort of menace, 
but 1 was surprised the composer didn't bring a 
more electronic vibe to the Borg material. There's a 
kind of mournful quality to the Borg theme that 
has some interesting ramifications: is it a reaction 
to the terrible threat of the Borg or an orchestral 
cry of pain issuing from the souls whose bodies 
have been absorbed into the Borg collective? Or is 
it just a big Bad Guy theme? 

Its hard to tell, but one aspect of the score that 
I found disturbing was Goldsmiths resurrection of 
his four-note “Angry God” motif from Star Trek V 
Goldsmith evidently brought this motif back to 
create some kind of continuity between the three 
Trek scores he composed, but it was put to such a 
specific use (characterizing the obsessive aspects of 
the Sybok characters personality) in The Final 
Frontier that its appearance here as a kind of all¬ 
purpose bridge really bugged me Its a unique 
approach in a way: 1 can't think of another instance 
where a recognizable theme from one film has 
been referenced in a sequel without bringing along 
its earlier connotations. 

Joel Goldsmiths cues, largely confined to the 
darker Borg sequences (for which he wrote an 
extended, dirge-like march version of his father's 
Borg motif), work quite well in establishing the 
threat of the automaton-like creatures, while Jerry 
Goldsmith often uses more subdued, ethereal elec¬ 
tronic textures in his Borg-related music: the 
metallic tones that characterize the malevolent 
Borg Queen in "Fully Functional" gradually give 
way to gracefully Buttering, slippery flutes as the 
Queen puts the moves on Data. This cue (track 5) 
ends with an interesting, staccato piece of chase 
music (written for Cochrane’s cowardly attempt to 
escape from the responsibility of launching the 


from the title, writing an emotional melody that's 
both a celebration of the first contact between 
races and a study of the relationship between two 
people from different times (Picard and Woodard's 
Lilly Sloane character) who find a way to under¬ 
stand each other. Goldsmith’s decision no: to state 
the obvious by writing an aggressive "dark” title 
cue (once rumored to be requested by Jonathan 
Frakcs) is a hallmark of this composers genius: I 
can't remember ever hearing a Goldsmith title cue 
that was exactly what 1 expected it to be. Had the 
optimistic promise of the title music been fulfilled 
by the movie's climax. Goldsmith's instincts might 
have paid off brilliantly; unfortunately, lie's let 
down by a movie that can’t decide what it’s really 
about and which seems to be too much of a hor¬ 
rific thriller to be well-served by the noble senti¬ 
ments expressed in its score. 

M y long-held suspicions tliat ANDREW 
LLOYD WEBBER might just be the 
Antichrist were confirmed during my 
recent viewing of Alan Parkers Evita, which con¬ 
cerns the canonization cf Evita Peron and. subse¬ 
quently. Madonna. 1 may as well admit to my prej¬ 
udices up front and say tliat the musical lias never 
been one of my favorite art forms, nor has Webber 
been at the top of my list of beloved composers. 
Nevertheless, l can remember getting down to the 
grooves of Webber’s highly tasteful Jesus Christ, 
Superstar when 1 was a ktd. and I don't see any¬ 
thing inherently evil about a catchy song. 

Audiences unfamiliar with Webber’s previous 
work who are expecting a traditional musical in 
Evita are likely to be confused and finally worn out 
by the movie, as Evita is not really a musical, but 
an opera. Everything is sung, and to me it's the 
equivalent of having an extremely intrusive, wall- 
to-wall musical score in a regular film: after about 
a half hour or so, the effect of any individual piece 
of music is utterly vitiated by the wall of sound the 
composer has created It’s crucial that the music in 


fascinating juxtapositions of conflicting thoughts 
and feelings. That's great when you have a genius 
like Mozart or Puccini who can make musical 
sense out of the parallel melodic lines, but Webber 
is no Puccini, and the effect ol the various recita¬ 
tives is typically annoyance more than anything 
else. Like Jesus Christ Superstar, Evita is a rock 
opera, a form popularized by bands like the Who 
and Pink Floyd... but Webber isn’t up to those lofty 
aesthetic standards, either. The rock aspects mean 
that the film, after a lengthy atmospheric opening 
that carefully sets the stage in 1950s South 
America, destroys any period feeling it had going 
by stalling off its score with an incredibly cheesy, 
wailing rock guitar as a prelude to Antonio 
Banderas's opening song. 

The pop-rock elements intnide frequently, hut 
aside from the swingin’ "Hello, Buenos Aires” song, 
they rarely add up to the kind of memorably 
catchy pop tunes conjured up in rock operas like 
Tommy or The Wall, more often sounding like 
music for exercise videos. They also rarely evoke 
the story's locale or time period, instead grounding 
themselves firmly in commercial pop/rock idioms 
without the hummable melodies and infectious 
rhythms you’d expect from that well. As the story 
of Evita and Juan Pcr6n reached its preordained 
tragic climax, the die-hard Andrew Lloyd Webber 
junkies in the audience were choking back their 
tears, but 1 cant imagine anyone who hadn’t 
already committed the soundtrack (Warner Bros. 9 
46346-2, 2CDs) to memory actually being moved 
by this movie: the characters can’t be revealed by 
any telling behavior or dialogue since they’re 
singing all the time, and the songs are nothing 
more than poetic generalities; consequently, there 
are no people to care $bout in Evita, only perform¬ 
ers. The great Jonathan Pryce, Madonna and even 
Banderas arc actually quite good in their roles, but 
you can't get involved with them as characters; you 
just find yourself appreciative of the fact that 
they're able to grimace or tear up appropriately 


You'd expect a score written by two composers to have a schizoid quality, but that aspect 
of First Contact arises more from the disconnected nature of the movie's plot than from any 
contrast between the two Goldsmiths' composing styles. 


Phoenix) that wasn't used in the film; likewise, one 
of the most interesting moments of Joel 
Goldsmith’s Borg music is a kind of Coplandcsquc. 
tuning-violins and clarinet modernism that was 
the younger composers quite original method of 
underscoring the ironic comedy of Robert 
Picardo's cameo as the holographic doctor (this 
occurs about 2:45 into the “39.1 Degrees Celsius” 
cue)—again, it was apparently too interesting for 
the producers' tastes. 

The score's appeal rests on what you make of the 
opening theme, which is immediately compelling, 
memorable, and at odds with much of the film's 
dark tone. It's typical of Goldsmith’s philosophical 
approach to this kind of movie; he lakes his cue 


an opera be varied and distinctive within its own 
structural framework, but one of Webber's biggest 
problems seems to be that his songs all sound very 
much alike. He has two approaches: his trademark 
overblown romantic style (as evidenced in Evita's 
“Don't Cry for Me. Argentina' anthem. Phantom of 
the Operas "Music of the Night,' etc.) for all the big 
production numbers and a kind of pidgin chro¬ 
maticism for tense recitatives in which everyone 
sounds like they're singing the Dies Irae back¬ 
wards. 

The big aesthetic advantage to opera (as we all 
learned from the movie Amadeus) is that you can 
have two or more people singing separate, yet 
understandable lyrics simultaneously, resulting in 


while mouthing the song lyrics (and although the 
three leads perform their own songs, the movie 
seems to be 100% looped, with everyone sporting 
the rich, echoing sound of a recording studio no 
mailer where ihey're standing, while dozens of 
middle-aged Hispanic character actors mysterious¬ 
ly display the vocal chords of Bruce Hornsby). 

I'm not sure what the value of transfening Evita 
from iis home on the stage to movie screens is; to 
me, the appeal of a big Broadway stage show (if 
any) is in the way set designers and costumers cre¬ 
ate the illusion of locales within a confined, artifi¬ 
cial space, and in the immediacy of seeing live per¬ 
formers (who might possibly, you know, screw 
up). Alan Parker's movie offers giant crowd scenes 
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which don’t exactly help the problem of this shows 
lack of intimacy (and which can be seen in count¬ 
less other movies), while the performances, 
although technically proficient, are obviously con¬ 
structed in the studio and thus have no immediate 
connection to the paying audience. E\ita conse¬ 
quently renders itself as an artifact more than a 
movie; it's like David Lynchs Dune, which seemed 
more like a $40 million, moving Dune calendar 
than a movie. Like most movies that people spend 
years trying to get made, the films production his¬ 
tory' turns out to be far more entertaining than the 
movie itself. 

I f sheer length equaled quality, DANNY 
ELF MAN ’S long-awaited sequel to his original 
compilation disc, Music fora Darkened Theater, 
would rank as a masterpiece: at around two and a 
half hours, Musk fora Darkened Theater: 
Volume Two (MCAD2-11550) is as much Elfman 
as anyone could want at one silling. 

Disc One (26 tracks - 71:35) forms an unusual¬ 
ly coherent sampling of some of Elfman’s more 
lyrical works, with lengthy suites from Edward 
Scissorhands (perfect Christmas music with its 
music-box-chime snow motif, fairy-tale choral 
work and sweeping, ethereal melodies), Dolores 
Claiborne and Black Beauty. The latter two works 
were important depanures from Elfman’s initial 
scoring style and they function well together with 
their beautiful piano textures and warm, nostalgic 
feel (although Dolores Claiborne also sports some 
jarring and powerful atonal string writing). The 
disc rounds out with 1 $ minutes of B<itnum Returns, 
which for my taste is about 13 minutes too much. 
The Batman Returns suite focuses on the Penguin 


character, but for my money the Catvvoman mate¬ 
rial was far more rewarding both dramatically and 
musically; at least most of the score's maddening 
and obvious (evil circus characters = evil circus 
music) calliope music is jettisoned here. 

Disc Two (29 tracks - 74:18) provides Elfman in 
his more familiar playful/cxperimcntal mode, with 
a more disparate sampling that emphasizes come¬ 
dy: the kinky rock insinuations of To Die For, the 
smooth, folk-influenced, low-key romance of 
Sommersby (which might have more comfortably 
replaced the Batman Returns suite on disc one), an 
incoherent presentation of Elfman's great Mission: 
Impossible score and a wild collection of television 
work with an emphasis on the wacky: two 


Amazing Stones episodes (Tim Burton's “The 
Family Dog” and the Joe Dante-esque horror com¬ 
edy “Mummy, Daddy”), the glittering Oingo 
Boingo stylings of Pee Wee’s Playhoust', a hellishly 
aggressive Nike cartoon ad. the perverse Shrunken 
Heads theme... oddly, all the eclectic messing 
around here wears out its welcome well before the 
more congruent melodic approach of the first CD 
I’ve wanted Elfman’s appropriately propulsive 
theme to the defunct comic-book superhero series 
The Flash for years, but this actually proved a dis¬ 
appointment; divorced from the kinetic visuals of 
the show’s opening credits the theme comes off as 
little more than a slightly more rambunctious take 
on the composer's Batman/Dick Tracy riffs. It does, 
however, prove once again how perfectly suited 
Elfman's music is for this kind of subject matter: it’s 
high-powered and heroic to the point of mania, 
and thus adds its own satiric commentary to these 
inherently ndiculous characters. The standout of 
the second disc is the previously unreleased suite 
from Dead Presidents, an ingenious fusion of 
Elfman’s orchestral suspense nffs and 70s funk 
that is simply gripping. 

At its worst, Elfman's music is just the same 
regurgitation of Rota and Herrmann effects that he 
introduced in his early Pee Wees Big Adventure and 
Batman scores; the Nike commercial (done a few 
years back) is indistinguishable from his nightmar¬ 
ish Batman/Darkman action material, and it's a lit¬ 
tle sad to see the haunting Edward Scissorhands 
approach resurfacing in recent Nissan commer¬ 
cials. But Elfman has proven, with Dolores 
Claiborne and particularly with the recent Dead 
Presidents and Mission: Impossible, that he’s still one 
of the most innovative composers working, and 


more than capable of expanding his repertoire into 
bold new areas. This collection may be too much 
of a good thing, but there's certainly something for 
every Elfman fan 

I f there’s anyone left out there who doesn't have 
a Vertigo score CD, the recent third album 
of it (not to mention the numerous suites 
available on compilation CDs) should settle the 
issue once and for all BERNARD HERRMANN 
fans now have their choice of the original album 
configuration released on Mercury (422 106-2. 7 
tracks - 34:21), from the original soundtrack con¬ 
ducted by Muir Mathieson. Joel McNcelys excel¬ 
lent 1995 re-recording (Varese Sarabandc VSD- 


5600, 14 tracks - 63:21); and now, finally, an 
expanded, nearly complete edition of the original 
Mathieson-conducted version (Varese Sarabandc 
VSD-5759, 16 tracks - 65:03). 

As was the case with the Rhino North by 
Northwest album, the Vertigo reconstruction 
involved retrieving master tapes from varying 
sources, but the overall sound quality is consistent 
and the losses don’t include anything as devastat¬ 
ing as the compromised fandango cues from North 
by Northwest. ITie one casualty is “The Graveyard,” 
admittedly one of the most atmospheric pieces in 
the film, but one which was satisfyingly recreated 
by Joel McNeely on his album. 

As for what the philosophical difference 
between the three albums is, obviously this latest 
version is the presentation of the score as it appears 
in the film (1 think Trekkics refer to this as 
“canon"), while McNcelys version ostensibly rep¬ 
resents Herrmann’s original intentions as to how 
the score was supposed to be presented. At 35 min¬ 
utes, the Mercury album is the weak sister of the 
group, although it probably boasts smoother 
sound quality than the archival Varese release. 
Golden Age composers like ROzsa and Korngold 
have had their periods of popularity in recent 
years, but Herrmann seems to gain more and more 
respect with each passing decade, and one of the 
reasons must lx* that his scores still stand up today; 
modem response to his music isn’t based on nos¬ 
talgia or the trendy resurfacing of a particular film, 
but on the timeless and unique quality of his work 
and the flawless synergy of his collaboration with 
Alfred Hitchcock. 

Vertigo is arguably the ultimate expression of 
that teaming us dazzling credit sequence, with 
Herrmann's whirlpool of repeating 
figures playing under Saul Bass's 
dizzying moirc-pauern titles, practi¬ 
cally defines Hitchcocks cinematic 
themes of mystery, suspense, and con¬ 
fusion of identity. The composer’s sus¬ 
pense effects reached their height 
here: the heavy tread of low' brass, 
taut, knitting strings and brass-domi- 
naied. tutti orchestral punctuations 
(notably during Jimmy Stewart's 
attacks of vertigo) were trademarks of 
Herrmanns style in numerous high- 
profile productions of the ‘30s and ’60s. But it’s 
Vertigo’s evocation of romantic obsession that is 
perhaps most haunting after 40 years. Herrmann’s 
romantic writing always seemed to carry a little 
more dramatic freight than w-as absolutely neces¬ 
sary. but in Vertigo his love theme is like some great 
tidal undertow dragging Stewarts obsessed charac¬ 
ter unwittingly back to an awful mistake. (Or, as 
Joe Mantegnas character put it somewhat less 
poetically in David Mamets House of Games: ‘You 
came back like a dog to his own vomit!”) 
Hitchcocks film is almost a treatise on predestina¬ 
tion, and the inevitability of Herrmann’s score and 
Stewart's tortured, desperate perfomiance collude 
perfectly. • 
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review: John Bender’s “Into the Dark 
Pool" column. 

#70, June 1996 

Mark Mancina (Twister), final desert 
island movie lists. Jeff Bond's sum¬ 
mer movie column, TV's Biggest Hits 
book review. 

#71, July 1996 

David Arnold (Independence Day), 
Michel Colombier. Rccordman Goes 
to Congress. Jeff Bonds summer 
movie column. 

#72, August 1996 

Ten Best Scores of 90s. 
Thomas Newmans The Player. 
Escape from LA., conductor 
John Maucert. reference 
books. Akira Ifukubc CDs. 

#73, September 1996 

Rccordman on War Film 
Soundiracks pan 1; Interview: 
David Schecier: Monsuous 
Movie Music; Akira Ifukulxr 
CDs pan 2. Miles Goodman 
obnuaiy 

#74, October 1996 

Action Scores in the ‘90s (big 
intelligent article); Cinemustc 
9b repon (John Barry. Zhou 
Jiping); Vic Mizzv interviewed. 

#75, November 1996 

John Barry: Cinemustc 

Interview (very big); 
Rccordman on war film 
soundiracks pan 2, JelT Bond's 
review column. 

#76, December 1996 

Interviews: Randy Edelman, 
John Barry pari 2. Ry Coodcr 
(East Man Standing); Andy 
Dursins laserdisc column. 

Lukass review column. 


Yes, 1 want to order some back issues. I have circled the magazines that 1 want below: 

30/31 32 33 34 35 36/37 38 39 40 41/42/43 44 45 46/47 48 

49 50 51 52 53/54 55/56 57 58 59/60 61 62 63 64 65/66/67 
68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 Index for issues 23-73 

1993 (#30-40) 1994 (#41-52) 1995 (#53-64) 1996 (#65-76) 

I'm enclosing S3.50 for a single issue, $3.00 each for two or more, S2.50 for six or 
more, or $2.00 each for twelve or more; or, $18 each for the whole-year deals: 



City/ Stole/ Zip Infertotiond orders please include oi odditioncl $3.00 for shipping. U.S. funds only. Thonks! 
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Hear Star Wars* The Way 
It Was Meant To Be Heard! 

TNE STAR WARS TRIIOGY SPECIAL EDITION 
ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACKS 

AVAILABLE NOW 

AVAILABLE IN DELUXE BOUND BOOK 
LIMITED COLLECTOR'S EDITION! 

THE MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE, AND 
COLLECTIBLE VERSIONS OF ALL THREE 
SOUNDTRACKS EVER COMPILED! 

NEVER BEFORE HEARD BRILLIANCE 
FROM DIGITAL REMASTERING OF 


OVER 60 MINUTES OF UNRELEASED 
AND NEWLY DISCOVERED MUSIC! 


AVAILABLE NOW COMING SOON! 














